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Editorial 


This year marks the seventieth anniversary of 
Lenin’s death. It serves as a reminder not only of 
the distance of time that has passed since the 
working class last successfully overthrew the ruling 
class in any one country, but also of the long and 
difficult road which is still necessary before such 
another assault will be possible. 


Lenin’s own contributions cannot be ignored here. 
His insistence that “without revolutionary theory 
there can be no revolutionary practice” should be 
hung around the necks of all those who think that 
by expedients and tricks it is possible to advance 
the proletarian cause one iota. Lenin himself gave 
the classic example in the First World War. When 
it became clear to him that Social Democracy had 
betrayed the working class by dragooning it into 
imperialist war he did not join in the general 
humanitarian and pacifist swamp. Instead he 
called for the imperialist war to be turned into a 
civil war. If he had done only this we would still 
be saluting him today. But he went beyond ac- 
cepting the ridicule and temporary isolation of his 
position in 1914-15. He also came up with a new 
analysis of the situation of world capitalism to 
show how the imperialist epoch was also the 
epoch of world war and proletarian revolution. It 
was the theory embodied in the Communist In- 
ternational set up by the Russian Communist Party 
in 1919, and which became a beacon for interna- 
tional revolutionaries to rally round in subsequent 
years. 


Unfortunately the revolutionary character ®f those 
following years was to be short. The defeats of the 
proletariat in Hungary, Germany and elsewhere 
led to the isolation of the Soviet state and the very 
question of its survival meant the adoption of 
policies which gradually came into conflict with 
the idea of a world socialist revolution. By the 
time of Lenin’s death the revolution was in full 
retreat, a process crowned by the official adoption 
of “socialism in one country” in 1926 and Russia’s 
entry into the League of Nations, the “league of 
robber states”(Lenin). 


After this “communism” was identified with the 


Stalinism of the official soviet system and even 
three years after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
the capitalist media miss no opportunity to continue 
the comparison. And yet there were oppositions to 
the degeneration of the Comintern which attempted 
to keep the revolutionary kernel of Lenin’s theory 
alive. The two most significant were undoubtedly 
that of Trotsky and that of our political ancestors 
in the Italian Communist Left. The Trotskyist 
movement has poured a barrel of bile and lies on 
the Fractions of the Communist Left as sectarian 
and abstract. To redress the balance and to provide 
a little insight into the unprincipled behaviour of 
Trotsky even at a time when the two tendencies 
were trying to find a common basis for their 
oposition to Stalinism we are publishing some 
texts from Octobre, one of the publications of the 
Fractions of the Communist Left in the 1930s. 
The first is a summary of the history of the 
Communist Left and its relations with the 
Trotskyists before 1938, the second demonstrates 
how the Trotskyists took the road of social de- 
mocracy and ended up encouraging workers to 
take sides in the imperialist war in Spain, a fact 
which took them to the other side of the class 
barricades. 


For social democracy, however, it was enough to 
say “defend the fatherland” for them to become 
embroiled in imperialist war. To mobilise work- 
ers in the West to a second imperialist massacre 
needed more than patriotism. The answer was 
anti-fascism. Today, as right-wing groups find 
fertile ground for their racist and nationalist poi- 
son the cry of “fascist” is being raised everywhere. 
But we would do well to ask “who is raising this 
alarm?” Anti-fascist magazines finaced by the state 
security services, small Trotskyists groups who 
continue to pretend that anti-fascsim is the first 
step towards the overthrow of capitalism without 
ever examining the fact that fascism is just one 
form of bourgeois domination - the meaning of 
anti-fascsim is the defence of democracy. And 
democracy is the quintessential form of the dic- 
tatorship of the capitalist class. It is to pose the 
revolutionary position on the issue of fascsim that 
the article on the rise of Hitler was conceived. Its 
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major target is Trotsky since he alone provided the 
anti-fascists with their “proletarian credentials” 
so much so that the SWP have simply republished 
his writings on the issue as their contribution to the 
anti-fascist hysteria. 


The bourgeoisie has no need of a fascist movement 
in the old sense to take advantage of the climate of 
despair and fear created by the economic crisis. 
Good old-fashioned nationalism seems to be do- 
ing a perfectly adequate job of genocide in the ex- 
Yugoslav and the old Russian border territories 
without the need the take on a fascist form. The so- 
called “peace dividend” which was supposed to be 
the payout for the end of the Cold War has failed 
to materialise as we and other revolutionaries 
predicted at the time. The same economic crisis 
which brought the old Soviet Union to its knees, 
the crisis of the end of the third cycle of capital 
accumulation continues. Everything the capital- 
ists have tried to raise profitability has had no real 
success. Despite a thousand false sightings “the 
recovery” remains over the horizon. And will 
continue to do so. For, as we have maintained for 
the last twenty years, the only escape from this 
crisis of profitability are either war or revolution. 
At present neither looks particularly close. War in 
the local sense is always with us but a global war, 
the kind required by the accumulation needs of 
capitalism is also a long way off. The collapse of 
the USSR and the end of the post-war settlement 
means that a host of new or renewed conflicts are 
already with us. What is missing is the general 
realignment of the great powers which will be the 
prelude to war. The present manoeuvring over 
NATO and the paralysis of the European countries 
in the face of the Bosnian crisis are, however, due 
to a hesitation amongst the European powers as to 
the true nature of their real interests. 


As to the question of revolution the economic 
crisis has forced on the capitalists the most 
widespread and radical restructuring this century, 
if not in the entire history of capitalism. After 
hesitating to attack a working class which had won 
a series of social demands in the 1950s and 1960s 
the bourgeoisie everywhere has been faced with 
no other option and throughout the eighties we 
saw a series of struggles of workers unger attack 
and in retreat. The capitalists retained the upper 
hand because the crisis of profitability meant that 
they were prepared to abandon production rather 
than accept any limitations on their plans. 


What has happened in the last twenty years does 
challenge revolutionaries to explain why a crisis 
that has left 30 millions in the OECD countries 
unemployed, which has seen declining living 
standards and is now seeing the dismantling of 
much of the welfare provision of the post-war 
capitalist world, has not produced a stronger 
revolutionary response from the working class. It 


is this task which we address in the first article in 
this issue (and which will be followed up in the 
next (Internationalist Communist Review). It is 
our contention that the old working class move- 
ment which related to a different epoch of capital- 
ism is not capable of sustaining a revolutionary 
struggle. Heroic single factory fights or even 
fights along an entire sector are easily containable 
by the capitalist state as the experience of the last 
few years or even months shows. Our article on the 
restructuring of capitalism during the crisis tries to 
show the effect this restructuring has had on the 
working class and how the working class move- 
ment can and will revive. 


The importance of the world proletariat to the 
process of emancipation of humanity has only been 
underlined by recent events. The desperate revolt 
of the Indian peoples of Chiapas state who have 
been made utterly destitute by the depredations of 
global capitalism will not worsen their conditions 
since malnutrition and genocide were an almost 
daily occurrence even before the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army came on the scene. The massacres 
that are now occurring as the Mexican Army takes 
bloody revenge on the defenceless only underlines 
the urgency of the working class everywhere 
being able to paralyse and overthrow these states 
which are nothing but janitors of imperialism. The 
issue is also not one of nationalism. There are no 
national solutions left. Only the destruction of the 
law of value on a world scale can liberate the 
peasant masses from malnutrition and semi- 
slavery. And only the world working class, as the 
collective producer class, remains capable of 
leading that fight. There is no immediate per- 
spective of proletarian victory but our task is to 
fight for organised expressions of the working 
class everywhere who are linked to the communist 
programme - the sum of the historic lessons of the 
proletariat’s struggles. This issue is another 
contribution to that programmatic work. 


IBRP, January 1994 
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Where is the working class? 


The Capital - Labour Relation in the Course of 
the Crisis in Italy 


The article below first appeared in Prometeo 5, the review of the PCInt. (Battaglia Comunista) and 
is based on an analysis of Italian material and data. Nevertheless, given the appropriate statistical 
changes, the process under examination is essentially the same in all the advanced countries. It is 
therefore no accident that the article uses figures from Great Britain for the falling rate of profit and 
the rate of exploitation to contrast them with the growth of unemployment and the distribution of the 
labour force in the ‘specific’ Italian situation. 


There is a general trend which is equally valid for the metropolitan countries as a whole as it is for 
Italy. Any differences which exist — and they certainly do exist — in terms of how radical the process 
is or its timescale can be attributed to differences in timing and methods adopted for industrial 
restructuring in the various countries. Great Britain, for example, initially chose — through 
Thatcher — to follow the United States and go the way of ‘financialisation’, or financial speculation. 
In terms of the fragmention of the production process into ever-smaller and slimmed-down units it 
lags behind, though certainly not in terms of dismantling the process itself. (Coal is a case in point.) 
A follow-up article has already been published in Prometeo 6. This will be translated and published 


in ICR 13. 


Over the last twenty years there have been signifi- 
cant changes in the capital/labour relationship in 
Italy which deserve analysis. However, the issue 
has either been systematically ignored or else 
grossly mystified by those who draw their profit 
from the existence of this relation of exploitation 
(the capitalists), and those who parasitically take 
their cut (politicians and union bureaucrats, as 
well as the usual petty bourgeoisie who today are 
more arrogant than ever). A detailed examination 
of what has happened, using Marxist method and 
analytical tools of enquiry, would require a volu- 
minous book. Here we limit ourselves to the 
immediately useful: tracing the main lines of 
attack, the criteria to be used and the consequences 
to be drawn. This, in order to avoid mistakes in the 
political battle against the parasites mentioned 
above and to clarify the perspective of class 
recomposition around its revolutionary pro- 
gramme. We will therefore summarise in a few 
paragraphs work that in large part has already 
been developed, point by point, in the pages of 
Prometeo, in Battaglia Comunista and in our or- 
ganisation’s internal meetings and publications. 

We begin with the observation that, in the early 


*70’s, the economic crisis appeared in a capitalist 
economy which already operated on a global scale 
— both in the global operation of finance capital 
and in the division of labour. However, this was 
an economy still based on technological appara- 
tus, levels of automation and the concomitant 
organisation of labour inherited from the post-war 
reconstruction period, even if these were being 
increasingly improved. This might seem banal. It 
is not, when we take into account that a true 
technological revolution (the microprocessor 
revolution) was to follow, and indeed is still in 
progress. This is having a very real impact on the 
composition of the class and on the relation be- 
tween capital and labour, the subject of our analy- 
Sis. 


The Technical Revolution 


Let us recall the general course of the crisis which 
first appeared in the greatest metropolitan centre 
of capital, the USA. The US reacted by devaluing 
the dollar, putting a protectionist tax on imports 
and declaring the inconvertibility of the dollar 
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against gold. It was an attempt to immediately face 
up to its internal crisis by offloading it onto its 
external partners, in particular Europe and Japan. 
Gold no longer played the part of universal equiva- 
lent in exchange. Henceforward the dollar was to 
be the universal means of payment, independently 
of its real content, and it is on this domination of 
the dollar that the USA’s policies as an imperialist 
superpower have rested. 


The others could do nothing but defend them- 
selves and their economies by spasmodically try- 
ing to increase the productivity of labour and 
consequently the competiveness of their goods. 
The moment was favourable: electronics had for 
some time made the thermonic valve obsolete and 
had already enabled transistors to be widely used: 
integrated circuits had appeared and were already 
being miniaturised. In parallel with this, computer 
sctence too, after its “foundation” by Bell Corpo- 
ration engineers in the already distant year of 
1943', had already made giant steps. The big firms 
had already made provision for introducing com- 
puters into both administration and production. 
There were already those who were sceptical about 
the potential that was developing. 


Thanks to the notable progress made [by the 
producers of miniaturised electronic circuits] 
we are able to produce independent, monolithic 
circuits, containing thousands, and sometimes 
even dozens of thousands of elementary 
circuits. Nevertheless, to offer equipment made 
in this way on the market means asking for a 
million dollars. To reduce the unitary cost of 
these sophisticated circuits to a commercially 
acceptable level, a massive demand would be 
necessary, or at least it is necessary to take 
steps to create the conditions so that such a 
demand of vast proportions will emerge. 
However, the more important, the more highly 
specialised its uses, the more limited the 
demand. This, then, is the dilemma.? 


On the other hand, even the giant of computing, 
IBM, hadn’t yet understood, in 1975, the impor- 
tance of what was in the offing. 


In March 1975 IBM publicly gave up on 
innovations envisaged in its FS (Future 
System) programme, by putting it back seven 
or eight years, because of a series of 
technological and economic problems. Rather 
than attempting its extraordinary 
technological innovations, the company 
decided to limit its activity to improving the 
existing large systems. 


Yet despite the scepticism of certain analysts and 
the erroneous calculations of a multinational like 
IBM, microprocessors - once they had been encap- 
sulated in a square centimetre silicon chip - began 
to spread, both through the universe of machine 


tools and in homes and offices in the guise of 
personal or home computers. It was the comput- 
ing revolution. And we call it a revolution not 
because of excitement over the virtues of the 
computer, not because of all the talk about this in 
the °80’s, but because the phenomenon shows all 
the characteristics of capitalism’s great techno- 
logical turns and a few more besides, completely 
peculiar to itself. 


The Characteristics of the Latest 
Revolution 


Technical innovation in electronics and comput- 
ing and the previously unimaginable levels of 
automation of production processes which this 
allows, has had an enormous impact on the in- 
dustries concerned. To the ingenuous and naive 
they appear as the miraculous bearers of a new 
development and the creators of a world of new 
professions. In fact, new professions and new 
specialisations are emerging, linked both to the 
industrial world (from the design of hard- and 
software for automation and for the supply of 
office and domestic calculators) and to the world 
of services (new chains of shops, new services 
more or less directly linked to them). We are 
witnessing a relatively rapid change in the way of 
life of broad social strata in the socially advanced 
spheres. But immediately one of the peculiar, and 
less agreeable characteristics of this revolution 
becomes manifest, at least to those who know how 
to see it. Let us look at the two preceding great 
industrial revolutions: that of public railways and 
that of the private car. 


The development of the railways meant the de- 
velopment of the extractive industries of coal and 
iron, of the steel industry and of engineering. The 
advent of the car as a private means of transport 
brought with it a further great development of the 
steel industry, and also the development of other 
industries, previously minor or even non-existent 
— one thinks of the rubber industry, the petrol 
industry (extraction, transport, distribution), the 
plastics industry, instrumentation and road 
building. Both these revolutions, like the latest 
one, modified life styles, the speed and means of 
communication, etc. (These are interesting as- 
pects, but they are not relevant to our theme). 


But the latest technological revolution appears to 
be shut in on itself. Its vehicle, and to a certain 
extent, immediate product (the electronic calcu- 
lator), is composed of electronic circuits and other 
microcomponents supplied by four companies on 
a world scale. Although discs and diskettes have 
now entered millions of homes and offices, they 
have given work to nothing more than five or six 
factories (obviously all highly automated) which 
supply the world market. Certainly the associated 
development of telecommunications will (or 
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would) imply an almost complete reconstruction 
of the entire telephone network, with the general- 
ised use of electronic exchanges to make connec- 
tions and optical fibres for transmission. These 
are important changes, and they will have a great 
impact on civil society, which is witnessing the 
development of the global village for the bour- 
geoisie and the petty bourgeoisie and the further 
ghettoisation of vast strata of the proletariat and 
the marginalised. But, as for the kind of expansion 
of the productive base which accompanied previous 
great turning points, the balance of this last is 
negative. 


In the face of the new extremely concentrated 
production, whole sections of production or of 
services disappear: the computer has made the 
typewriter vanish along with the mechanical adding 
machine and their supporting industries; it has 
rendered whole areas of work useless in almost all 
sections of production, together with all the in- 
struments and materials which served these; it has 
replaced (or is replacing) an enormous number of 
occupations which earlier relied on the presence 
and activity of human beings (a single example: 
the use of remote controls, from railway lines to 
chemical plants). 


Other great innovations, although they made some 
production disappear, also stimulated much more, 
with a consequent expansion of the productive 
base, of employment and of the quantity of goods 
produced. The microprocessor revolution is 
working in the opposite direction: while it is 
making some sections of production disappear 
and is dramatically altering the size of others, it is 
creating less new production, with a lower content 
of living labour, it is contributing to the reduction 
of the use of living labour both in the productive 
sectors and in the administrative and commercial 
services. 


Germany, UK, Italy and Canada) 


A further characteristic of the present microproc- 
essor revolution, as opposed to its predecessors, is 
that it is coinciding with the crisis phase in the 
accumulation cycle, with the fall in the rate of 
profit and the tendential restriction of the market. 
The microprocessor revolution, therefore, has in- 
deed resulted in a large increase in productivity 
and hence in the competitiveness of the goods 
produced in the advanced metropoles, but it has 
not contributed at all (rather the contrary) to the 
widening of the productive base and of the market, 
to the recovery, to the escape, that is, from the very 
crisis of the cycle of accumulation. This is staring 
in the face of all those who said that restructuring, 
the development of new jobs and professions in 
connection with it, would get Italy (and the other 
countries!) out of the crisis. It is also something to 
ponder for those who believe that at all times and 
in every manner the technological innovation 
brought by capitalism is the instrument of progress, 
development, of the wellbeing of humanity. 


There is a certain truth (idealist illusions aside) in 
what the following writer says: 


Either we let ourselves be submerged in a sea 
of information technology and not just at 
work, then humanity itself will be nothing but 
the robots of our electronic computers. Or else 
we will offload onto these machines all the 
thankless, repetitive, automatic and 
mechanisable tasks and make of our 
mechanical slaves, those perfect manipulators 
of information, the instruments for the 
flowering of the human essence. 


Restructuring and Employment 


Nevertheless, despite the scepticism among bour- 
geois intellectuals, in the first half of the “70's. at 
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the same time as the so-called oil crisis of 1973, 
there was the beginning of a powerful process of 
industrial restructuring, which affected all Euro- 
pean countries including Italy. Evidence of this 
includes legislation for the transfer of large sums 
from the state to companies, data extrapolated 
from a series of balance sheets for certain firms 
and the progress of the production and sales of 
new machinery and the instrumentation relating to 
it. 


The first effect of restructuring, which was im- 
mediately perceptible, was the increase in unem- 
ployment. This is no longer conjunctural, but has 
proven itself to be a tendency. The graphs which 


exploitation of wage labour and it is therefore 
represented by what we call the rate of exploita- 
tion, which is the ratio between the surplus value 
produced and the variable capital that produced it 
(s/v). It would be interesting to concretely meas- 
ure the trend in the rate of exploitation, of pro- 
ductivity, in the Italy of the last twenty years, and 
in the terms appropriate to the critique of political 
economy. We would be delighted if someone 
attempted what is an extremely difficult task in 
Italy. For us it is virtually impossible, simply 
because we do not have access (nor does the 
Italian bourgeoisie) to the ordered collections of 
empirical and statistical data which would make 
the calculations possible. As we have already 


Graph 2 Unemployment in Italy 
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we are using here have been created by us, using 
the data provided by the OECD, just as the OECD 
supplied it, i.e. discounting the enormous approxi- 
mations (differences in national methods of sur- 
veying, dubious criteria used for surveying and in 
the method of calculation). We are not relying on 
the naked figures as such, but rather on the overall 
tendencies they reveal. Since the approximations 
and errors in the data will be repeated from year to 
year we can assume these tendencies indicate a 
real trend. 


Restructuring and Productivity 


Another result, which was really the aim of the 
system or rather of the capitalists, was the increase 
in productivity. Productivity is a term very dear to 
the capitalists. It is ceaselessly pursued and it is 
the basis for every firm realising its final goal: 
making the greatest possible amount of profit. 
Capitalists and their ideologues express and 
compute it in various ways: value added by em- 
ployee, the number of products per employee per 
year (or per day or per hour), ... For Marxists, the 
productivity of labour measures the degree of 


said, however, the phenomena which the crisis 
has given mse to are substantially similar in all the 
advanced metropoles and almost completely in- 
terchangeable across Europe. 


For this reason, graph 3 on page 6(taken from an 
interesting study by Alan Freeman)‘ will be suf- 
ficiently meaningful, dealing as it does with the 
rate of exploitation in Great Britain between 1950 
and 1986 (upper curve, which is curve 3). It might 
be worth noting that curve 1 represents the trend in 
the ratio betweea profits and wages as reported in 
the British national accounts. Curve 2 represents 
the same ratio corrected to take account of various 
taxes and benefits. Curve 3 represents what really 
interests us - the ratio between wages and surplus 
value in the productive sector alone, that is, re- 
moving the mystifying influence that unproduc- 
tive labour exercises on bourgeois economic sci- 
ence. It is the unavailability of certain figures and 
the unreliability of others that makes analogous 
work in Italy almost impossible. 


The sudden rise in the rate of exploitation starting 
in 1972 is obvious and thus its strict correlation 
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Graph 3 Trends in UK Exploitation Rates geoisie have accumulated sufficient ex- 


perience to know that for technological 
restructuring to have some chance of 
success, social peace is necessary. They 
knew that it was necessary to activate 
and sustain sufficient social shock-ab- 
sorbers, at least insofar as was possible. 
Every advanced country has therefore 
followed the same skilful path: attacking 
variable capital and, at the same time, 
putting in place the measures necessary 
to contain the fall in family income and 
overall living standards. The forms, the 
tools adopted were diverse, but the sub- 
stance is identical. 


In Italy the principal tool was the cassa 
integrazione’ (and it still is, although 
with a few more difficulties). Alongside 
this there was the possibility of adding to 


1954 1958 1962 1966 1970 1974 197K 19R2 1986 | Official income from secondary activi- 


with the process of industrial restructuring launched 
in that year. We will not discuss here the link 
between the increase in the rate of exploitation and 
the increase in the organic composition of capital 
with the fall in the rate of profit. (For this, we 
recommend the article Capitale produttivita e 
Saggio di profitto in Prometeo 2.) Here we are 
concemed to observe the simultaneous rise in the 
rate of exploitation and in unemployment. Capital 
is seeking to counteract the fall in the profit rate 
[Xc+ v)] — illustrated by graph 4 — by lowering 
v while being forced to increase c. 


ties in the “black economy”. This is 
easier the greater the spread of income, or, more 
correctly, of the three forms in which surplus 
value circulates (industrial profit, revenue, inter- 
est). The tertiary sector’s great development — far 
from being the new basis for capital’s valorisation 
as the bourgeoisie’s ideologues and a few crypto- 
catholics in revolutionary dress like Antonio Negri 
believe or pretend to believe*— reveals precisely 
the growth in society of those activities and those 
essentially parasitic strata who take their consid- 
erable share from the surplus value produced 
elsewhere and in a different fashion. 


These are activities which “create” 


Graph 4 Rates of profit (curve 1), organic composition of capital (curve | income. not value. and for the same 


2) and rates of exploitation (curve 3) increased in value by a factor of 5, 
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reason do not require accumula- 
tion or considerable reinvestments, 
etc. Their “profit” (only such by 
analogy with the relation between 
boss and employee) is destined for 
the consumption and private sav- 
ings of the recipients. Throngs of 
lawyers, business experts, adver- 
tisers, consultants, dispose of el- 
evated incomes — which may re- 
turn to circulation in society. still 
in the form of income and partly 
going to sustain those in the cassa 
integrazione, the unemployed, 
| strata more or less marginalised in 


Total variable capital is being reduced through the 
double manoeuvre of redundancies and the si- 
multaneous freezing or cutting of real wages. 


Social Countermeasures 


An attack on employment of this weight risked 
provoking social disorders which would be diffi- 
cult to control. The leading centres of the bour- 


society — or they may return to the 
state in the form of government bonds. 


All European countries, and Italy in particular, 
have seen a growth in the public debt throughout 
the 20 years that we are considering, at first 
imperceptibly, and then ever more dramatically, 
up to the present entry into a spiral, in which the 
state can only pay the interest on the previously 
contracted debt by adding to its total debt with new 
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issues. Graph 5 illustrates this phenomenon clearly. 


It would be interesting to reconstruct the trend in 
the quantitative relations between the various uses 
of the public debt, by examining the national 
accounts and those of public administration and in 
particular of the transfers from the state to compa- 
nies, to the credit agencies and insurers. This 
would reveal the extent by which the overall 
administrator of capital (the state) is, on the one 
hand, helping the restructuring and, on the other, 
mitigating its heavy social costs. As the Censis 
puts 1t: 


The cassa integrazione (largely, the state), 
through the extraordinary interventions 
created to sustain companies in conditions of 
structural crisis, has, without doubt, favoured 
a process of restructuring aimed at acquiring 
higher levels of productivity and 
competitiveness with the noted positive effects 
on our economy.° 


The Social State? 


Here we need to make something clear. When we 
talk about the state as the overall administrator of 
capital we do not mean that famous ‘social state’ 
which is so much talked of, both by those who 
want to cut it down to size and those who want to 
defend it or renew it. In reality there is no social, 
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Graph 5 National Debt Trends in Italy 1970-89 


conservative ideology and programme which this 
implies. Here we will only observe that the state 
is restricted to administering the part of surplus 
value and of wages that it raises fiscally and the 
part of indirect wages which it receives from the 
capitalists in its garb as central administrator. 
These funds are used, when required, for the 
services and functions necessary to ensure the 
reproduction of labour power in the conditions of 
its maximum effectiveness for the valorisation of 
capital. What used to be called the social state was 
the state’s administration of indirect wages and 
the part of direct wages which it raised fiscally in 
order to return them in the form of services, and 
not even completely, to those entitled. In fact, it 
was incomplete because it also used the wages of 
proletarians for the benefit of other strata in soci- 
ety, even of the exploiters. This is the case with 
social security and health provision, which were 
and are utilised by business people, artisans and 
farmers, with different contributions but with the 
same service. Social state because it socially dis- 
tributes funds? Yes, but in large part these are part 
of workers’ wages, part of v, distributed to others. 


The proletariat has no interest in defending this 
social state. It would be in proletarian interests to 
defend its own living conditions and therefore the 
services which are being wiped out for it, despite 
having paid for them already and still having to 
pay for them now. During this battle it would be 


or democratic, state which can be contrasted with 
an antidemocratic and antisocial state. There 
exists only the bourgeoisie’s state which adminis- 
ters society and its economy, as it likes and how it 
can, but always within the requirements of the 
capitalist mode of production and the relation 
between capital and labour. 


We have demonstrated elsewhere the falsity of the 
concept of the social state and denounced the 


in the interest of the proletariat to recognise the 
true nature of the bourgeois state as the instrument 
of the domination of capital, the first obstacle to 
overthrow on the road to its own emancipation. 


Changes in the Structure of Industry 


Let’s return to our central theme by observing 
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these contradictory and typical characteristics: 
— The state, therefore, sustains the restructuring 
o “get Italy out of the crisis” through direct 
transfers to companies and various interventions 
to support workers’ incomes. The first of these 
was made possible through a small indebtedness 
propping up the state’s balances; but an increase 
in indebtedness was then necessary; 

— Neither Italy, nor the other countries, really 
escaped the crisis. The indebtedness of the state 
proceeded to the present point of no return. 


Meanwhile, precisely because the basic cause of 
the crisis is not overcome (and cannot be), another 
characteristic of crisis is being confirmed. The fall 
in the rate of profit — which we Marxists locate 
in the ratio s/(c+v), where s is surplus value — is 
leading small industry (small in terms of size, 
financial means and political power over finance 
capital) to see a large reduction in its “net profit”, 
i.e. the portion of industrial profit which remains 
after the portions taken by interest (paid to the 
banks) and rents, etc. (paid to the owners of land 
and to the multiplicity of services), have been 
taken from surplus value. The “financialising” 
process of capital also implies a growing 
disequilibrium in the division of surplus value 
between industrial profit and interest to the advan- 
tage of interest, and, obviously, this happens all 
the more in the crisis periods of the cycle of 
accumulation. What better brake on investments 
and the dynamism of the inventive, fantastic Ital- 
ian entrepreneurs? 


Calculations done by some bosses’ associations 
estimate the average return on their investments as 
between 5% and 7%. Where is the small entrepre- 
neur who doesn’t judge it more profitable to 
“invest” his own liquid billion lire in government 
bonds at 10% rather than buy new machines and 
plant and put themselves deeper in debt by leas- 
ing? In fact, small entrepreneurs, on whom many 
respected economists and economic journalists 
have wasted many words and dreams, are becom- 
ing extinct. Superficially, this is in contradiction 
to the increase in public companies and small 
firms, as shown by the increase from 702,000 
local industrial units in 1971 to 1,005,000 in 1981 
(source: [stat dei censimenti). In reality, we have 
witnessed a tumult of closures, fusions and split- 


ting up of companies. 


As well as real closures, with the employees being 
made redundant, we have seen fiscal closures, 
with the shutdown of a company and the suspen- 
sion of its activity (once again with redundancies) 
followed by the resumption of trade, under a new 
name and ownership, generally that of another, 
larger company. Amalgamations of companies 
not registered by /star, but by industrial and,artisan 
Chambers of Commerce, to form new con¥panies 
which control their predecessors, have been and 
still are commonplace. Finally, the splitting up of 
the activity of a firm amongst various specially 
created ‘decentralised’ companies contributes to 
the increase in the “local industrial units”, and 
hides from the eyes of those who are unable to see 
(or read the true data) the real stagnation and 
narrowing of the productive base. For instance, in 
a company which produces bolts and small metal 
parts there are several productive departments as 
well as an internal administrative apparatus: a 
personnel and sales department. If the productive 
departments are even minimally differentiable in 
terms of their products and the machines used it is 
quite easy to hypothesise the splitting up of pro- 
duction between two or more firms. Once this is 
done, it is even easier and more useful to hive off 
the sales department to a further company, spe- 
cialising in sales. Now, administrative and fiscal 
convenience is converging with a political con- 
venience which is directly antiproletarian and 
turning this legal and theoretical possibility into 
reality over a wide range of sectors. Tables 1 and 
2 illustrate clearly the disproportion between the 
growth in the number of productive units and in 
the number of employees already obvioius between 
°71 and ‘81 in a number of individual sectors and 
over the whole of manufacturing industry. 


Other data which could have been taken into 
consideration are those relating to the formation. 
dissolution and amalgamation of companies in 
various sectors. However, we do not intend bor- 
ing the reader with these. 


The Fragmentation of the Class 


The attack on wages and employment will suc- 
ceed all the more easily, the more the working 


Table ] — Industrial Units by number of employees in the textile, paper and publishing, 
and rubber and plastics sectors — 197] and 1981 


Textiles Paper/ Rubber/ 
peoienin Plastics 
Units 1971 198] - 1971 1981 1971 1981 
<2 33239 3663 5787 10045 6031 8725 
10-19 ool 4996 1984 3096 1157 2182 
20-50 2445 2444 1202 1217 804 1078 
500-1000 87 49 30 26 20 19 
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Table 2 — Units, employees and employees per unit in the.whole of manufacturing 
industry, 1971 and 1981, and percentage changes 


Units Workers Workers per Unit 
1971 631600 5305435 8.4 
198] 911398 6115038 6.7 
% increase 4.3 15.7 


class, the object of this attack, is fragmented. This 
is true both on the national scale, in the overall 
relation between capital and labour, and in the 
relation between the employer and employees of 
a single enterprise. The experience of two centu- 
ries has now taught the most obtuse of the bour- 
geoisie that it is easier to control a few tens of 
workers and employees than it is to manage sev- 
eral hundreds or even thousands of employees, 
concentrated in the same place of work, employed 
under the same contractual conditions, capable of 
rising collectively even against the most common- 
place general contract. If, despite this lesson, 
capital was unable to avoid great concentrations of 
workers in the past, this was because this consti- 
tuted one of the conditions for the initial develop- 
ment of the concentration of capital and technol- 


ogy. 


With the drawing to a close of the third cycle of 
accumulation and the search for increased produc- 
tivity which has coincided with the microproces- 
sor revolution, a new period has opened up in 
which a concentrated workforce has become less 
important. Consequently it has been to a certain 
extent made possible, and to certain extent made 
necessary, to move to the fragmentation of the 
productive process and to isolate this from the 
activities of sales and services. The concept of 
flexibility of production is triumphant in business 
ideology (and it has immediately been transmitted 
to the union), along with the idea that one must 
adapt oneself to the market demand. On a global 
level this was contracting but in the metropoles, 
where demand was duly stimulated, it led to mar- 
keting - the science of market investigation and, at 
the same time, stimulation - an infinity of seg- 
menting and differentiating of the target to which 
production should be dedicated. The smaller the 
firm, or rather the productive unit, the easier it will 
be to adapt it to a demand changing in its guantity, 
quality, or even type of product. Small matter that 
in the meantime the overall demand fell, that 
growing strata of the population were marginalised 
by triumphant consumerism throughout the ’80’s. 
The important thing is to produce and sell some 
rubbish or other which shrewd market surveys 
reveal to be saleable or which marketing action 
made saleable. 


Tertiarisation 


Advertising and all the services connected to it are 
growing, and with them the part of surplus value 


which is transformed into faux frais of production, 
into the income of those petty bourgeois strata we 
discussed above. To what extent? By 147.5% 
between 1980 and1989, to 7301 billion lire (£3 
billion) in 1989 (57,425 billion lire (£24.5billion) 
in Europe).'' Hence, capital’s servants and para- 
sites are prospering and some are talking about the 
tertiarisation of society, about post-industrial so- 
ciety, while others, in recognising the end of the 
mass worker, mistake this phenomenon for a wid- 
ening of the ambit for the valorisation of capital to 
the world of services”. 


The most obvious effects of all this are visible to 
everyone: the shrinking of the number of “workers 
and their dependents”, which, according to the 
data of the Censis Report, have reduced from 
9,656,000 in 1980 to 8,161,000 in1989. Those 
employed in production as manual workers 
dropped in the last decade by 15.5%, while the 
number of “managers and white collar workers” 
grew by 29.1%. Oh, the power of Italian statistics! 
White collar workers are counted together with 
the managers, and among the white collar workers 
there is everybody, from accountants to techni- 
cians in white coats working in quality control, to 
someone working in an automated warehouse. 
Moreover, the surveys are conducted on the basis 
of the declarations of those interviewed and so on 
the basis of their feelings and how they think of 
themselves. The Censis states: 


It is to be presumed that the intensive 
development of the tertiary sector has on the 
one hand increased the component of 
employment constituted by self-employed 
workers and, on the other, caused the reduction 
in demand for particular occupational 
categories of employed labour." 


So, there is a change in demand for the occupa- 
tions which predominated previously because 
others have become necessary in the new period 
opened by the profound restructuring. 


Disaggregation 


These new “occupations”, opportunistically 
lumped together with white collar workers by 
Italian statistical science, who, in their turn, are 
lumped together with management, are really the 
proletarians, with all the characteristics which 
will always hold for proletarians. They do not own 
capital, but labour power which is sold to capital- 


ists in exchange for wages; they are present in 
large numbers on the market, to such an extent that 
they can be replaced and interchanged; they 
ensure the large scale reproduction of labour power, 
with its specific characteristics. Here, it does not 
matter whether the acquisition and use of labour 
power occurs within the framework of the valori- 
sation of overall capital, the productive frame- 
work, or not. In bourgeois capitalist society, all 
working activities are subsumed under the relation 
of capitalist work. In unproductive sectors 
(commerce and a large part of services), labour 
power “valorises” the individual capital, even if 
this is in reality constituted by a portion of surplus 
value produced elsewhere and appropriated by the 
firm’s boss in the form of revenue. Thus, if 
tertiarisation has reduced the quantity of living 
labour engaged in production, it has not for this 
reason quantitatively reduced the proletariat and 
annulled the typical class relations of the capitalist 
mode of production. Rather, what is evident is the 
fact that a smaller number of producers produce 
the wealth on which the whole of the metropolitan 
social formation is founded. 


There remains the not insignificant fact of a frag- 
mentation of the great productive concentrations 
and a change in the internal relationships of the 
proletariat between the directly productive strata 
and those linked to the unproductive sectors of 
capital. These are today, in Italy too, much more 
numerous than they were yesterday, and certainly 
more than prior to yesterday. It is nevertheless 
difficult to quantify the numerical relationships 
between the various components of the proletar- 
ian class on the basis of the /stat surveys, which in 
the totally idiotic and useless fashion of this bour- 
geois “science”, divide labour power 
between...employed and self-employed." 


This change in the numerical relation between the 
various components of the proletariat was imme- 
diately utilised on the ideological terrain by the 
bourgeoisie and its media of the left, right and 
centre to shout and prate on with impunity about 
the attenuation, or even the end, of the division of 
society into classes. In this campaign the bour- 
geoisie found its most valuable allies in those left 
political forces which, as a result of the pgoletari- 
at’s historical defeat between the two World Wars, 
still function as ideological and political reference 
points for the working class: substantially the PCI 
and the unions linked to it. 


Workers are therefore seeing themselves dispersed 
and and their numbers reduced, the growth of the 
tertiary sector flaunted in front of them as a process 
which marginalises them, while the union appears 
to be doing everything but defend the centrality of 
the workers’ question and limits itself to making 
itself the interpreter of the needs of “Italy PLC”, 
only modifying when and how it can, that is, very 
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sporadically, the most dramatic effects of restruc- 
turing. Whilst the revolutionary advance guard 
remained almost totally isolated, the PCI comple- 
mented the material blows delivered by capital 
with the relatively easy game of mentally and 
ideologically disarming workers. One of the great 
tragedies of our epoch is precisely this: while 
capital’s attacks on workers in production con- 
tinue and increase, the workers themselves are 
progressively losing their faith in their capacity 
for collective defence, to the point of losing their 
very consciousness of their own class identity. As 
for the new strata of the proletariat, neither the 
objective conditions nor the subjective ones, the 
political ones, exist for them to recognise them- 
selves as proletarians and come to the rescue. 
There is no absence of struggles even amongst 
these strata, although they are rare and isolated. 
However, there is an absence of sufficient mate- 
rial pressure and an adequate counter-campaign to 
enable them to recognise in such a dislocated 
proletarian whole the affinity with their own 
struggles, the identity of the enemy and the possi- 
bility of reconstructing the class force. 


The material pressures are absent, as we have 
seen, because the rapid and complicated circula- 
tion of revenue allows the containment of 
marginalised strata and the attack on the material 
conditions of families to be limited. The political 
campaign against the bourgeoisie is absent be- 
cause there is no sufficiently equipped force suf- 
ficiently rooted in the class itself. The primary 
overall result is the material and subjective 
disaggregation of the proletariat, its temporary but 
effective annihilation. The microprocessor revo- 
lution has, however, another more profound im- 
pact on the composition of the working class. 
Something which the new legislation on the labour 
market, which is being worked out while we write. 
is intended to codify. 


Characteristics of the New Labour 
Process 


The new machines are not just quicker and more 
automated. Their greater automation carries with 
it a greater alienation of the relation between 
workers and the means of production in the work 
process. Let’s read again what Marx had to say on 
mechanisation: 


In no way does the machine appear as the 
individual worker’s means of labour. Its 
distinguishing characteristic is not in the least, 
as with the means of labour, to transmit the 
workers’s activity to the object; this activity, 
rather, is posited in such a way that it merely 
transmits the machine’s work, the machine’s 
action on to the raw material - supervises it 
and guards against interruptions. Not as with 
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the instrument, which the worker animates 
and makes into his organ with his skill and 
strength, and whose handling therefore 
depends on his virtuosity. Rather, it is the 
machine which possesses skill and strength in 
place of the worker, is itself the virtuoso, with 
a soul of its own in the mechanical laws acting 
through it; and it consumes coal, oil ete. 
(matiéres instrumentales), just as the worker 
consumes food, to keep up its perpetual 
motion.* 


The microprocessor revolution with its extreme 
automation of the entire production process not 
only leads to the maximum expression of this 
domination of the machine over man, as recognised 
by Marx a century and a half ago; now it is the very 
substance of this domination that is completing a 
qualitative leap. Even under the production line 
system workers’ activity presupposed and carried 
with itself the consciousness of the technical re- 
lation between their work and the mechanical 
process, no matter how automatic the machine. In 
factories automated by the microprocessor even 
these skills are no longer necessary. Here the 
production process is incomprehensible to 
workers, whereas before they at least understood 
a fragment of their tasks. This is despite all the 
chattering about the new professionality which 
deafened the class throughout the ’80’s!'° The 
production process is no longer directly monitored 
by workers, or any other human being, even the 
foreman working according to a set of rules and 
various commands. The machine itself com- 
mands and controls, according to the program that 
itis executing. All its tools and the rhythm of their 
operation, their replacement when necessary are 
determined by the program and in many cases it 
carries out the diagnosis of the whole system, 
making interventions for self-maintenance (from 
lubrication to various adjustments). All this has 
had immediate repercussions on the organisation 
of work, even before the bosses thought of codi- 
fying it and managing it for their own convenience, 
that 1s, even before they began to theorise about it. 
The first outcome is the growing uselessness of 
production line work based on individual tasks 
within collective work. Now it is up to the work 
group - which combines those who run the ma- 
chines and those who set them up and maintain 
them - to represent the working unit in the pro- 
ductive process. The reality of the new productive 
combinations precedes the theory of the “new 
organisation of work” which is to supersede the 
now useless “scientific organisation of work” of 
Taylorism (see below). 


The Revolution in Occupations 


Within work groups like this the role of the ma- 
chine operator has changed. At this level qualifi- 
cations are no longer even minimally necessary; 


one job is equivalent to another and none requires 
more than the briefest period of training, which 
would be better described as adaptation. High 
mobility between jobs within a firm and between 
firms was made possible by the nature of the work 
even before it was requested by the bosses. At the 
level of the machine operator qualifications are 
disappearing, the necessity for a classical appren- 
ticeship is vanishing, and the flexibility of work- 
ers is being praised. Within the totality of the 
employees of a firm there has also been a change 
in the numerical relationship between different 
groups: between those employed in the operation 
of the machines, that is, in serving the machines, 
and those who prepare them for the job (“pro- 
grammers”, workers in the control room and in 
command of the system), see to their maintenance 
and prepare and plan the productive process. 


In addition there are two other aspects worth 
mentioning. One is the transfer of a number of 
tasks which previously were carried out by the 
machine operators to the preparation personnel. 
The other is a closer cooperation between re- 
search, the preparation of production and the 
factory. 


All these are phenomena in the real world which 
are no longer mere tendencies and - for the reasons 
seen above - firms with organisation scarcely 
more complex than that of a small artisan venture 
have split up the activity of their various depart- 
ments. 


In fact, a new hierarchical order is establishing 
itself within the structure of the overall work 
group. The hierarchy which linked the specialised 
worker to qualifications and the nonspecialised is 
disappearing. Now the entire group of machine 
operators, reduced to occupations which are 
emptied of all skilled content, finds itself hierar- 
chically below other, often new, occupations in 
various sections of production where there is still 
a scrap of specialist knowledge required outside 
that of top management. In other words, the sort 
of relationship between specialised and general 
workers on the production line is apparently re- 
produced in the relation between the production 
group and the preparation group in the computer- 
ised factory, but there is a rather more marked 
distinction between the two components. The 
information supplied by the sphere of preparation 
for the operators is no more than instructions for 
starting the functioning of the means of production, 
whereas the information flowing from immediate 
production towards the personnel in preparation 
and control enables them to have an exact repre- 
sentation of the production process and its func- 
tioning. Here, in fact, is the distinction which is 
the basis of vile speculation on the boss-union 
front, between those who have or might have 
“professionality” and those who are in reality 


excluded from it. 


The operatives sphere, the sphere of the work 
which in the traditional factory was (and still is, 
where this system still survives) of a manual type, 
is now made up of workers who are completely 
deskilled, and therefore can be easily and rapidly 
replaced. The difference between manually feeding 
a machine tailoring line and manually, or with the 
help of particular equipment, feeding a line for 
automatic lathing, which in its turn feeds an as- 
sembly line, lies solely in the quality, the form and 
the volume of what must be loaded onto the 
system. The same is true for the “manual” 
attachment of specific parts or special panels on an 
assembly line, the application of a measuring 
instrument which is automatically premounted on 
some apparatus or other, or the checking and 
possible transfer by compressed air of semi-worked 
materials from an inspection system to a finishing 
system, if and when the diversity of the rhythms 
and operating speeds allows of such checking. 
The operators can pass from one occupation to 
another without great time for apprenticeship 
or...professionalising. It is this type of labour 
power which plays a large role in the reform of the 
labour market which is being prepared, and the 
particulars of which we will examine within the 
overall framework. 


The Intervention of the Law 


Here we will limit ourselves to describing the 
contours of the framework within which the 
paragraphs of the reform law should be considered. 


In broad outline, this is moving towards making 
conditions more precarious for those strata of 
workers who have already been deprived of any 
skilled identity. This operation is clear and obvious: 
they are starting by penalising the weakest, least 
qualified strata who are most subject to the black- 
mail of replacement (sometimes by foreign labour 
power, coming from the weakest countries, the so- 
called extracomunitari): the passage from con- 
tracted labour to “temporary work” 1s objectively 
automatic. The pressure is blindly and immedi- 
ately economic, the consequences are also political. 
fad 
What further contributes to the upheavals we have 
discussed is the official, legislative sanction given 
to the separation between the labour of machine 
operators, which has been deskilled and is there- 
fore precarious, and more stable labour, which is 
more “professional” (the inverted commas are no 
accident) and which can escape, at least in theory, 
this manoeuvre to make work less secure. It is 
natural to see the permanent state of crisis as the 
cause of temporary work which is also affecting 
those occupations under the illusion of being more 
professional. Meanwhile, the fact remains that 
capitalist society legally approves the separation 
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of work roles and, above all, to differences in 
workers’ status . 


It is necessary, then, to foresee, or better, to 
recognise a Situation in which the working class 
will have to begin a process of its own subjective 
recomposition. This will have to begin with its 
most general component: the operatives (no matter 
how precarious or how mobile they have been 
obliged to become within the firm and between 
firms in the same territory) as well as labour 
which, although still manual, enjoys greater rec- 
ognition on the...professional level and, in the 
final analysis, in wages. 


However, before dealing with this aspect of the 
question, we must dwell upon the presumed 
professionality of the labour which does not di- 
rectly serve the machines. It is indisputable that 
the level of technical or “cultural” knowledge 
required of an industrial expert who has to control 
the quality of the material that enters the produc- 
tion process is higher than that of the machine 
‘operator’ or of the employees who clean the 
machines. But it is also true that the difference is 
only one of different levels of training of labour 
power, and it remains the case that both are objects, 
more or less fortunate, of the process of formation 
of labour power, as part of the more complex 
reproduction process of variable capital. 


The same can be said about the difference between 
the manual worker and a worker in a firm’s accounts 
department. Here too accounts clerks are no longer 
such: they are simple computer operators (typists) 
who press the sequence of keys which enter the 
data into a pre-existing frame and the computer 
works on this in the predetermined manner and, 
after anew command on the keyboard, prints it in 
the form of a wage packet or list of the movements 
of goods or products. If the above mentioned 
accounts clerks feel themselves to be very differ- 
ent to the worker who carries boxes of plastic 
beakers or pre-addressed packets of magazines 
with a fork-lift truck from the plants exit to a store 
or a lorry, this doesn’t change one iota the fact that 
both are just as much deskilled and that both are 
just as much functioning for the accumulation of 
others’ capital. The one’s schooling in compu- 
terised accountancy and the other's third form in 
secondary school are both regarded as necessary 
by capital in order to provide the labour power 
appropriate for its needs. To say that politicians 
draw up the laws on education and compulsory 
attendance as a result of the concerns stemming 
from civil society is as true as saying apples come 
from apple trees. This doesn’t say anything about 
apples and their characteristics and it doesn’t say 
anything about the nature of civil society and the 
concems which stem from there. Civil society is 
nothing other than capitalist society and the con- 
cerns of its politicians are nothing other than the 
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demands of the market (in this case, of the market 
for labour power). Schools have to mould new 
workers with the appropriate degree of under- 
standing and, above all, of adaptability needed by 
capital or (which is the same thing), the labour 
market. This is a large market and for this reason 
it is supplied by masses of school leavers. 


Restructuring Wages 


As we have seen, the process of change in the 
division of labour is complex and presents the 
natural contradictions of every social process. 
Thus the law intervenes to bless the deskilling of 
labour on the factory floor, irrespective of the fact 
that deskilling as a result of the microprocessor 
affects almost all occupations below those which 
are strictly managerial. This aspect of things will 
become clear in social practice after the new 
regulations have been passed. We will then see 
how many technicians and white-collar workers 
in Occupations which were once considered “pro- 
fessional” will be taken on with short-term con- 
tracts as temporary labour. However — this must 
be stressed — the reform of the labour market is 
not presented for what it is nor are the real aims 
articulated. Obviously, the media’s powerful 
sounding boxes propagate completely different 
ideas and suggestions. They call them measures 
for employment; ways of easing youth’s entry into 
the world of work and of recycling those, less 
young, who find themselves “superfluous” in one 
firm so that they can transfer to other firms and 
occupations. The theme of professionality doesn’t 
play a great role in the discussions on the reform 
of the labour market. 

Tt does, though, exert all the fascination of the 
word in the debate over wage reform. 


The first big alterations to the old wages system 
have been carried through: the scala mobile has 
been dismantled (with a consequent reduction in 
legal wages which even Istat has recently noticed) 
and the conditions for a complete overhaul ac- 
cording to capital’s rigid requirement of a reduc- 
tion in the cost of labour power have been put in 
place: The negotiations still in progress have, 

rom capital’s viewpoint, two reference points or 
guidelines: the reduction of the cost of vethrough 
a net cut in the total wages bill and the adjustment 
of the wages structure in line with the new or- 
ganisation of labour. We will have to examine in 
more detail the form of the new wages and the 
mechanisms employed for their reduction once 
they have been defined by the negotiations and 
“approved”. On the other hand, one should not 
deceive oneself and believe that they won’t be 
approved. If they are not passed legally, they will 
be passed in practice, as is already happening in 
more than a few firms of the famous entrepreneurs 
spread through northern Italy. The blackmail of 
unemployment is too strong and the working class 


too weak to hypothesise an opposition to the 
capitalist manoeuvres strong enough to stop or 
even only hinder it in the medium term. Neverthe- 
less, a few pointers for interpreting it have been 
published in the pages of the Marxist press.” 


To sum up, the manoeuvre is as follows: they are 
trying to keep the cost of living labour to a mini- 
mum for capitalism, by cutting the rate of social 
contributions and eliminating automatic wage in- 
creases. Contributions, or rather the indirect wage, 
are being eliminated so that services will be paid 
for just like any other commodity (and thus sub- 
stantially reducing the value of labour power). 
Age-related increments will also be abolished by 
linking any wage increase to the famous 
‘professionality’; or rather, concretely, to the po- 
sition filled in the new organisation of labour no 
matter what its requirements for professionality 
are, as this is just an ideological tool of capital. 


Wages and the New Organisation of 
Capital 


Wages, we said, are to be restructured so that they 
adapt to the new organisation of labour. What 
does this mean? We have seen that the techno- 
logical revolution carries with it a new organisa- 
tion of labour that bourgeois science wants to 
codify once it is already clear in reality. Taylorism 
has been superseded by the material pressures 
stemming from the microprocessor revoiution and 
the thinking heads of the bourgeoisie want to 
construct the theory which will replace it. The 
new organisation of labour thus takes on a charming 
name: ‘the total quality system’. 


In essence this has one clearly defined aim: re- 
storing productivity margins by saving on the use 
of living labour. We should immediately tell our 
readers what even the theoreticians and consult- 
ants of the bourgeoisie try to tell their clients: total 
quality and the total quality system have little to do 
with the quality of the product itself. Controlling 
the quality of the product is simply a matter of 
ensuring the consistency of a predetermined qual- 
ity, which might be fairly low if the final consumer 
is satisfied with this. It is thus a matter of system- 
atically rationalising, codifying and controlling 
all the operations which make up the production 
process (and so the use of labour) by maximising 
the use of living labour’s capacities and abilities in 
relation to the power and potential of the machinery, 
machine systems and tools. The crux of the matter 
is precisely here. The increase in productivity 
caused by the new machines has certainly been 
great, but it is less than it could have been because 
of the delay, or rather the natural inertia in adapting 
the organisation of labour to the new productive 
combinations. The new organisation of labour 
according to the canons of the ‘total quality sys- 
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tem’ leads to the recovery of the margins of 
productivity laid bare by technological change. 


Now, if the increased productivity obtained up to 
now has brought with it a corresponding increase 
in constant capital and thus in the organic com- 
position of capital as a result of the conspicuous 
investment in machines and systems, an increase 
in productivity due to a more efficacious organisa- 
tion of labour costs nothing! Returning to look at 
graph 4, and especially curves 2 and 3, we see the 
approximately parallel growth of the productivity 
(curve 3, the rate of exploitation) and of the 
organic composition of capital (curve 2), up to 
1982. Then the two curves begin to diverge: 
productivity grows faster than the organic com- 
position of capital. Correspondingly, we see a 
marked recovery in the rate of profit, confirming 
the fact that increasing productivity can, under 
certain conditions, provide a valid countertendency 
to the fall in the rate of profit.” 


According to the experts in company organisa- 
tion, if a good total quality system is instituted, 
then there will be a saving in operatives (read 
workers, technicians and staff) and there will be a 
substantial increase in the output of the remainder. 
It is true that the Italian industrial system is rather 
backward in this sense and this is due in large part 
to the very structure of the system, which is still 
fragmented into thousands of formally independent 
little firms. Despite being (they say) very dynamic 
and creative, it cer.airly does not shine for the 
scientific content of its organisation nor for its 
readiness to pay consultants. Other countries are 
more advanced and Japan is ahead, because the 
Japanese capitalists, guided by the legendary MITT, 
have put into practice ideas adopted from the 
theses of the American Dr. Deming. 


It is a fact that in Italy there is still much to be done 
in this direction and the general restructuring of 
wages can be a very useful part of this. Once 
automatic career increments have been elimi- 
nated, wages will be linked to professionality and 
productivity. The productivity might be that of the 
group or of the entire firm and therefore directly 
correlated with the firm’s profits; or if it is of the 
individual it is reduced to diligence in attending 
work (low absenteeism) and to the readiness, 
when necessary, for overtime or flexibility, etc. 
Professionality, which, we have argued, is becom- 
ing extinct in almost all occupations, is, in reality, 
being subsumed under the membership of a spe- 
cific group of workers within the firm’s entirety: 
operatives, planning, inspection, administration... 


Here there unfolds the other great fraud worked to 
the disadvantage of workers: putting wages on an 
individual basis related to productivity, something 
the unions have not seriously opposed. 

Considering what ‘professionality’ really means, 


individual wage contracts are nothing other than 
delivering the workers into the hands of the bosses 
in a relation which is to the complete and exclusive 
advantage of the latter. This only fails to be the 
case when workers are able to make the exclusivity 
of their profession felt. This does not concern the 
average worker, who sells reproducible labour 
power. It is rather when the worker becomes a 
subject on the market who sells to another, entre- 
preneurial, subject something else: the use of 
intellectual means of production. This subject, 
although called a worker, who actually works, 
does not form part of the working class. By 
playing on this, they want to get away with the idea 
that all spheres outside of purely manual workers 
have a professionalism to sell to the bosses. This 
will not be so easy. The bosses’ little speech is 
this: “Leave the old form of workers’ organisa- 
tion, come to us with your professional skill, we 
will discuss your remuneration with you one by 
one.” Afterwards the reality will be more bitter 
than these words of milk and honey. 


The bosses, or their representatives, will throw the 
reality in the faces of the individual and isolated 
technicians who have submitted to such contracts: 
there is a glut of professionals like you, you can 
compete, and if you don’t like it, another ten or 
twenty are waiting. To sum up: wages restructured 
in this way will make it easier for the bosses to 
reform the organisation of labour (or even force 
them to redefine occupations) in conformity with 
the needs and opportunities stemming from tech- 
nological restructuring. 


Great Innovation ... for the Worse 


Wages, then, will be strictly linked to what hap- 
pens to capital: they will be made dependent 
variables and will be directly coupled to company 
productivity; wages will be made dependent on 
the ups and downs of productivity. Now, produc- 
tivity is precisely given by the ratio p/v; linking the 
value of v to the ratio p/v means linking wages to 
the level of profit of capital. They wanted wages to 
be variable and they have succeeded. Wages can 
rise or fall on the basis of the company’s level of 
return. 


The mechanism is relatively simple and insidiously 
anti-working class. The union federations take 
care to negotiate the minimum wage threshold and 
the additional items which enter into the compa- 
ny’s wage packets but the actual quantities of 
these items are then left to contracts at other levels. 
Naturally, this is one of the primary aims of the 
negotiations, because it is about finding the sat- 
isfactory middle ground between the unions 
maintaining their own role and their widespread 
presence and the demand of the bosses to be left to 
define “accessory quantities” within terms of the 
single employee and employer. The substance of 
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the manoeuvre implies a great change. Wages, 
which measure the value of labour power or rather 
the quantity of value (represented by goods) nec- 
essary for the maintenance and reproduction of 
labour power, will no longer be defined on a 
national scale, but on the level of the company (or 
group of companies) or on a regional scale. An- 
other blow suffered by the working class in the 
incessant struggle with the bourgeoisie, which is 
now, and has been for some time, on the attack. 


These measures have been carried through, or are 
being carried through, precisely because the class 
is absent as an autonomous political subject, is 
incapable of drawing together its ranks to resist 
the attack. The material decomposition of the 
class, which we have tried to outline within the 
development of the crisis and of the capitalist 
response to that crisis, is having its effect here. 


The “Wage Cages” Return 


Recently we have seen further new developments, 
if the return to the situation of thirty years ago can 
be called new. Fiat, in its new and very advanced 
plant in Melfi, has set rolling what the German 
employers have done with regard to the East: they 
will keep production going on the condition of 
lower wages. “Flexibility and and remuneration 
different from other parts of Italy will be of use” 
the Director General of Confindustria, Cipolletta, 
has declared” so that the South can be industrial- 
ised. In fact, the labour contract which is in 
operation in Melfi leads back to the “wage cage” 
model which lasted until the ’60’s, when it was 
abolished. This too is being presented as a 
“measure for employment”, like the short-term 
labour contract. And in fact it is: this is what 
capitalism in crisis offers. Every national fraction 
of the bourgeoisie, in its hunt for its own space for 
competitivity on international markets, manoeu- 
vres how it can - in contracts on the national, 
regional and company level - to strike at wages by 
using the blackmail of unemployment. This is 
why the manoeuvres are essentially successful: 
there is no room for any possible action on the 
basis of unionism, that is, of contractual negotia- 
tions. Negotiations, any negotiations, are possible 
when both parties are in some way constrafned by 
or interested in them. In the case in question, the 
bosses can comfortably avoid negotiation by 
counting on three connected things which imply 
each other: 

— the overall weakening of the working class; 
— the literal work famine in the South; 

— and the consequent susceptibility to blackmail 
of the “lucky” few admitted to direct exploitation. 


Could the Southern workers (in Melfi and else- 
where) have rejected Fiat’s conditions for the 
yoke? Yes, but only on the condition that they 
were compact, that they were organised as a 


“counterweight”. But organised by who, on what 
basis? The unions are neither interested in, nor 
adequate for, such organisation, nor have the 
workers begun the process of their own self- 
organisation. So the blackmail at Melfi was suc- 
cessful. On the national scale, as we have seen, the 
problems of the Souther fraction of the class are 
magnified: the same weakness, the same lack of 
organisation, and, in addition, on the basis of the 
decomposition described above, a defuse turning 
in onto the “particular” with a consequent an- 
tagonism towards their comrades in the South (it 
is no accident that the ignominious reaction of the 
Lega del Nord has also affected proletarian strata). 
The “wage cage” will return, as it has in Germany 
between East and West. 


Summing Up 


As we are approaching our political conclusions, 
we will sum up what we have been dealing with. 
Within the dynamic of capitalism’s response to 
the crisis and in the related technological revolu- 
tion, a process of material decomposition of the 
class has confirmed itself. This is in the sense that 
the class’s preceding internal relations have been 
upset, occupations typical of the previous structure 
have disappeared, some new ones have been 
formed, some professional figures which were 
previously outside the working class have been 
proletarianised and have recently entered the so- 
cial group which is the object of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, new hierarchies have established 
themselves within the ambit of work groups, and 
what was previously the pulsing heart of the 
proletariat, the class of factory operatives, has 
either been scaled down or has become insecure, 
almost marginalised. Within the material process 
of de-structuring, the working class has lost its 
previous concrete points of reference for its own 
self-recognition. We have witnessed a working 
class which has been dramatically deprived of its 
political programme, separated from its revolu- 
tionary road, as a result of the counterrevolutionary 
process following the experience of October a ess 
and is substantially disarmed. 


The material process has been therefore relatively 
easily supplemented by an ideological campaign 
against the working class (against the very concept 
of the class) by the bourgeoisie. In this campaign 
the dominant class has been enormously aided by 
the tertiarisation of society, that is, by the enor- 
mous development undergone by services (which, 
as we have seen, do not in fact exclude exploita- 
tion), as the recipients of growling portions of 
surplus value. Moreover, to this must be added the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, which, in the mys- 
tified consciousness of the workers, had been seen 
as a step towards the creation of socialist society. 
The failure of what in reality was nothing but state 
capitalism has thus been presented as the demon- 
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stration of the impossibility of every project based 
on a class ideology. 


Demystification of the Soviet Union would not 
upset us, if it was a question of a real clarification 
within the class, in the sense of a recognition that 
this experience had an antiproletarian nature. The 
fact is that the collapse of the USSR is insistently 
presented as the failure of the communist project 
and for the moment this is how it is perceived in the 
consciousness of the mass of workers. No matter 
how temporary and contingent this might be 
considered, the consequent confusion following 
the loss of the myth necessarily had to accentuate 
the weakening effect of the restructuring process 
on proletarian consciousness. 


Towards the Revival of the Newly- 
Structured Class 


It is useless to expect new proletarian mobilisations 
signifying a revival until the new strata recognise, 
in the material conditions they are already facing, 
their membership of a class in some way opposed 
to the bourgeoisie. Certainly, this process of self- 
identification can and must be encouraged by 
political, agitational and propagandistic inter- 
vention by Marxist vanguards, which should clearly 
recognise the real conditions of the class in order 
to adjust the forms of the intervention itself. But, 
because it is the determinant from the strategic 
point of view, the present balance of forces between 
the above-mentioned Marxist vanguards (us) and 
the enemy (bourgeois ideology and forces in their 
varied colours - the left, the centre, the right...) 
must be taken into account. 


With our present numerical and organisational 
weakness, with our great separation from the 
enormous masses who should be involved in the 
ripening process, there is not even the minimum 
possibility of our influencing events, which instead 
are leading to a progressive barbarising of politi- 
cal life and the regression of its language and 
content to forms that are as coarse as they are 
demagogic. 


One should not imagine here — we wrote in 
our last Congress’s Theses — that the coming 
storms, in clearing away the inconsistent 
ideologies and tendencies of the false left 
which today [1982] pollute the workers’ 
environment, will, by themselves, lead to an 
organisational strengthening of the Party with 
a new orientation on the part of those who are 
commonly considered vanguards...° 


The storms have begun, even if for the moment 
only on the level of bourgeois political equilibria 
and of electoral upheavals, and those who were 
then commonly considered vanguards are now 


torn between the vote for Rifondazione and sup- 
port for the new progressive line-up from Occhetto 
to Orlando (every reference to the class is anyhow 
banned). In order to prepare for the sort of inter- 
vention we were discussing, remaining firm on the 
centrality of the productive working class (and 
here too, in a way that the new composition makes 
practicable), means giving absolute priority to the 
strengthening of the vanguard itself so that it can 
reach the position of being able to agitate and 
reinforce itself in terms of people and organisation 
by gathering up all the weak and presently ex- 
tremely dispersed forces which are nevertheless 
available. 


Any other ‘line’ would be an illusory attempt to 
find a short cut, stupid adventurism and in any case 
wasteful, both on the strategic and tactical level. 

Mauro jr. Stefanini 
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Fascism and Anti-Fascism: 
The Real Lessons of 
the Nazi Seizure of Power 


Men make their own history, but not of their own free will; not under circumstances they 
themselves have chosen but under the given and inherited circumstances with which they are 


directly confronted ... 


In the same way, the beginner who has learne ~ new language always retranslates it into his 
mother tongue; he can only be said to have appropriated the spirit of the new language and to 
be able to express himself in it freely when he can manipulate it without reference to the old, and 
when he forgets his original language while using the new one. 

Karl Marx The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 


In January 1934 the Hitler regime in Germany 
introduced its so-called Law on the Ordering of 
National Labour. It put a final seal on all the 
actions taken against German workers and the 
organisations (trades unions and political parties) 
which claimed to represent them. The Law forbade 
strikes and dismantled the last workers’ rights. 
Instead it gave cont.ol of the economy to an 
alliance of monopoly capitalists and Nazi func- 
tionaries. It was not just another direct attack on 
the German working class, it was also a prepara- 
tion for the still further attack of imperialist war. 


Today, exactly sixty years later the spectre of a 
new Nazi menace is once again being raised 
throughout Europe. The rise of well-orchestrated 
racist attacks and the electoral growth of right- 
wing nationalist and racist movements in Italy, 
Germany, Russia and France in particular, have 
sent a frisson through the Western democracies. 
So after recently gloating over their triumph in the 
Cold War they are now turning back the pages of 
history in the most crass fashion. Take for exam- 
ple James Morgan in the Financial Times’ Com- 
menting on the success of Zhirinovsky’s Liberal 
Democrats in Russia he appeals to history 


It all looks curiously like Germany in 1932. 
Then the economy was in a total mess. There 
had been great inflation. Recommended 
western models were not working. The middle 
ground was squeezed and the communists did 
everything possible to ensure that Hitler took 
over in 1933. 

(The Liberal Democrat Menace. Financial Times 

Weekend Dec 18/19,1993) 


True he later takes a small comfort that “historical 
parallels always turn out to be wrong” but as he 
can’t tell us why it is an unconvincing disclaimer. 


And superficially there are some parallels. Sixty 
years ago there was a global capitalist crisis which 
had created mass unemployment (although in 
1933 memployment was about double what it is 
today in percentage terms). Similarly governments 
throughout Europe, but particularly in its Eastern 
half, had become more authoritarian and nation- 
alistic. 


However what Morgan says is also a distortion of 
history which leaves the communists (he means 
the Stalinised German Communist Party) as the 
midwife of fascism. This we might expect from a 
bourgeois democrat. But running at the coat tails 
of the traditional bourgeoisie are the Trotskyist 
groups of the capitalist left who, with a similar 
crassness, have also raised the spectre of a Nazi 
revival and the need to defend democracy. No 
comparison with Germany sixty years ago, no 
hyperbole about the “fascist menace” has been 
overlooked in this campaign — the sum total of 
which is the defence of capitalist rule. The tradi- 
tions of the dead generations certainly weigh here 
like a nightmare on the minds of the living. It is to 
lift that weight from a working class perspective 
that the following article is intended. 


Since the Trotskyists claim to act on the terrain of 
the working class and since the formulae of Trot- 
sky on the fascism question are the main ideologi- 
cal arguments for today’s anti-fascists we will 
have to take them as our starting point. In 1989 the 
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Socialist Workers Party republished Trotsky’s 
writings on the rise of the Nazis in the volume 
Fascism, Stalinism and the United Front. \n their 
introduction they give us the following rationale; 


..his work remains significant today, and not 
only as historical analysis which has rarely 
been excelled. For as capitalism moves again 
towards a crisis which is part of its inner 
nature, it recreates conditions in which fascism 
may grow. (op. cit. p.27) 


This is oversimplified nonsense which takes no 
account of the changed historical circumstances 
operating today. These simplistic notions are not 
simply misconceptions. The anti-fascist mobili- 
sation is part of a concerted attack on the working 
class in its attempts to achieve any advances in its 
own revolutionary consciousness. The Trotskyists 
and ex-Stalinists, the Labour Party and even some 
anarchists are all coming to the defence of the 
democratic state. In the face of a political and 
economic crisis of gigantic proportions the anti- 
fascist mystification is not just a diversion. Itisa 
positive barrier to the working class understanding 
clearly that the principal class enemy is the demo- 
cratic capitalist state. It is this which has to be 
destroyed if it wants to banish the threat to its own 
future. 


The Defeat of the Working Class? 


According to Trotsky’s beguilingly simple (but, 
as we Shall see, contradictory) logic the situation 
in 1933 in Germany was basically revolutionary. 
..-onomic crisis in which millions were unem- 
ployed (by 1933 the figure was 6 millions) was 
compounded by the self-evident political collapse 
of the political system. The Weimar Republic was 
supported by no party except one or two small 
liberal outfits and the SPD. The President, 
Hindenburg, was a quasi-senile, 84 year old 
monarchist, desperately seeking to ensure that the 
old Junker aristocracy which ran the Army should 
not lose its grip on the state institutions. As no 
government after 1928 could get a majority in the 
Reichstag (parliament) the Weimar Republic was 
governed by Presidential decree (i. it was a 
dictatorship in a legalised sense). In short, par- 
liamentary democracy had collapsed in all but 
name. In this context of political and economic 
crisis there already existed the so-called revolu- 
tionary party. The working class voted in millions 
for a party, the German Communist Party (KPD) 
which openly proclaimed revolutionary aims. 
Obtaining two million more votes than the KPD 
was the German Social Democratic Party (SPD) 
and the majority of these votes were from the 
working class. According to Trotsky the KPD 
should have been able to win over the workers of 
the SPD to a united front against fascism. This 


would not only have prevented the Nazis from 
gaining power but would also, by virtue of the 
magic formulae of “permanent revolution” have 
led the workers to go on to the overthrow of the 
Weimar Republic from a revolutionary point of 
view. 


However a more detailed analysis of Trotsky’s 
prognoses reveal that, despite some brilliant 
insights his whole position is based on inconsist- 
ent and rickety foundations. His fundamental 
premise was that 


The strength of the German proletariat has 
not been drained. Its powers have not yet been 
brought into play. The logic of facts will make 
itself heard more imperiously with every 
passing day.' 


But “the logic of the facts” was that the working 
class had already been defeated in the post war 
period that led up to the establishment of Weimar. 
This is not the place to recall all the events of that 
revolutionary period? but we can briefly state that 
when the revolutionary council movement which 
started at the end of the First World War reached 
Berlin the Prussian ruling class realised that the 
game was up. The Chancellor (i.e. Prime Minis- 
ter) Prince Max of Baden realised that there was 
one force in German society which could save the 
German capitalist class in all its reactionary forms. 
This was the Social Democratic Party. 


German Social Democracy 


Marx had many times criticised the unrevolutionary 
nature of German Social Democracy from its 
founding in 1875 onwards. In his long-suppressed 
Critique of the Gotha Programme he had de- 
nounced the bourgeois democratic aims of Social 
Democracy as a sell-out to the reactionary ideas of 
George Lassalle. In fact the SPD was a home for 
many democratic liberals who had seen their 
programme crushed by Bismarck and its nation- 
alist component hi-jacked by the Junker aristoc- 
racy of the Wilhelmine Empire. But the Social 
Democratic Parties also contained genuine revo- 
Jutionaries like Rosa Luxemburg and her follow- 
ers. This convinced many that despite the domi- 
nance of the right-wing through its control of the 
trades unions and the reformist centre through its 
control of the party press the basic marxist inher- 
itance of the SPD would make it follow a revo- 
lutionary path when the situation demanded it. 


Such wishful thinking was rudely dispelled by the 
outbreak of the first world impenalist war in 1914. 
The guardians of German imperialism did not dare 
take the war path without ensuring the neutrality 
of the German working class. For this the then 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg turned to the SPD. 
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After a meeting with him on July 29th 1914 the 
SPD leader Siidekum wrote to Bethmann-Hollweg 
that he had discussed the attitude of Social De- 
mocracy in the coming war with the main SPD 
leaders, Ebert, Braun, Miiller, Bartels and Fischer 
and they confirmed the assurance which he had 
already verbally given the Chancellor, 


That - because of the wish to serve the cause 
of peace - no action whatsoever (general strike 
or partial strike, sabotage or anything similar) 
was planned or need be feared. 


It is not surprising that Prince Max of Baden could 
call upon the same SPD in November 1918 to once 
again save the German ruling class. Even before 
Prince Max resigned and passed the Chancellor- 
ship on to the SPD leader, Ebert, the SPD and its 
trades union movement, had been busy trying to 
snuff out the spirit of proletarian revolution. As 
the historian of German trades unionism wrote 


In the closing weeks of the Great War the 
determination of the union leaders to do all in 
their power to prevent industrial chaos 
overwhelming the nation as a result of a 
dictated peace caused them to throw in their 
lot with German industry. * 


And when persuasion failed, trickery and deceit 
were employed. Ebert’s gamble was to create a 
provisional government of six “Peoples Com- 
missars”. The vse of the term “peoples’ com- 
missars”, borrowed from the Russian Revolution 
illustrates the sophistication of the German ruling 
class who quickly grasped the value of using 
revolutionary phraseology for counter-revolu- 
tionary ends. Ebert now invited both the Inde- 
pendent Socialists (USPD) who had been the 
former centre of the SPD before the war, as well as 
Rosa Luxemburg’s Spartakists to join the gov- 
ernment. The latter, clearly seeing it as a ma- 
noeuvre, refused but the USPD did join and the 
SPD were thus able to present themselves as a 
revolutionary force uniting the vast majority of the 
working class. The proclamation of a republic by 
Ebert’s colleague Scheidemann on November 9th 
helped to convince the working class that real 
change was on the way. Although this proclamation 
outraged his more conservative colfeagues 
Scheidemann’s move was timely since to have 
done otherwise would have been to open a space 
to Karl Liebknecht and the Spartakists who had 
proclaimed a “socialist republic” on the same day. 


The SPD stranglehold on the revolution was thus 
maintained. The result was that despite all the 
heroism of the workers, and many of the soldiers 
and the sailors, the lack of political experience of 
many who had never been on strike, let alone 
fought a battle for political clarity, allowed the 
party apparatus of the the SPD to take the initia- 


tive. Their previous claim to be a workers’ party 
enabled them to maintain the deception that they 
stood behind the revolution but in reality they 
were already aiming at preserving Germany’s 
existing social and political order. The SPD was 
not by this time a workers’ party that had become 
short-sighted or was simply reformist, as the So- 
cialist Workers’ Party’s Chris Harman implies.* It 
was a capitalist party which stood above every- 
thing for the nation and the preservation of the 
existing social order. It was not surprising that it 
soon entered into a secret deal with the Army High 
Command. 


The SPD’s alliance with the military was not a 
desperate act of weak movement. It was a conscious 
choice of Social Democracy for capitalism and its 
soc’ order. It was entirely consistent with the 
sv’ ort of German Social Democracy for impe- 
rialism in 1914, But it was not the only act 
undertaken by Ebert and his cronies to shore up the 
old order. On November 25th Ebert explained 
why they had retained the monarchy’s civil service 


We had to make sure once we had taken over 
political power that the Reich machine did not 
break down ... We therefore urgently appealed 
to all Reich officials to continue to exercise 
their duty until further notice. Only in that 
way was it possible to avoid collapse and 
surmount the difficulties.° 


Thus the Kaiser and the other German princes 
went but their states survived. This meant that the 
bureaucracies, the Army. the police and the judges 
all remained at their posts. The SDP didn’t even 
resort to the sop of nationalising industry and big 
business remained in almost total control of the 
press. ‘he SPD saved the German ruling class by 
joining it. The counter-revolutionary success of 
the SPD was not simply a question of it having a 
bad leadership. This is another theme dear to 
present-day Trotskyists but which entirely misses 
the point. The problem was one of class con- 
sciousness. The working class in Germany and 
elsewhere in Western Europe had been accustomed 
to follow the instructions and directives of the 
German Social Democratic leadership. In the 
course of the war the party had split but the 
majority of the splitters followed the so-called 
“Independents” in the USPD. They still clung to 
the idea that capitalism could be reformed out of 
existence. For them the war was a regrettable 
interruption of the steady march of progress to- 
wards some future “socialism” (i.e. a big brother 
nationalised state with some elements of welfare 
and workers control). They did not understand 
that war is an attack of a bankrupt capitalism on the 
working class often timed to head off social con- 
vulsions. They did not see, as Lenin did, that 
imperialist war and class war are intimately con- 
nected. As a result the USPD simply became a 
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prisoner of the SPD and was eventually to split, 
with the majority returning to the SPD fold. Thus 
Social Democracy in all its guises had completed 
its task by 1923. It had seen off the revolutionary 
onslaught at the end of the First World War. Its 
creation was, however, inherently unstable since 
it had created a state based on the old officialdom 
of the Kaiser. Its judiciary, its civil service, its 
armed forces and police were all of dubious loy- 
alty to the new Republic. Only the SPD were 
committed to Weimar and when its final crisis 
came they were more interested in using the 
Prussian police force which it controlled against 
striking workers than in preventing Nazi violence 
against the working class. 


The German Comunist Party(KPD) 


The fact that the German Communist Party(KPD) 
was not formed until December 1918 and then on 
a minority basis was another indication of the 
weakness of revolutionary ideas amongst the bulk 
of the German working class. Here one of the 
biggest errors was the long-delayed split with 
Social Democracy. Luxemburg’s attitude, even 
as late as 1916 was “better the worst working class 
party than none at all”. This was to become for her 
a fatal error because, even when the November 
Revolution gave her Spartakists freedom of action, 
they did so as a fringe group within the USPD. The 
German workers in November 1918 had no nucleus 
to rally round once they themselves had taken the 
revolutionary road. This was critical since revo- 
lutionary moments don’t last for ever. In No- 
vember 1918 there was an acute economic crisis 
caused by two years of near-starvation rations, 
there was a political crisis of the bourgeoisie as it 
moved from one form of rule to another. What 
was missing was the revolutionary consciousness 
of the class and the concomitant political party. 
The KPD was not formed until the last fortnight of 
1918. Thus the workers councils, which had 
sprung up spontaneously, lacked the preparation 
and the consciousness to see through the ma- 
noeuvres of the SPD. 


In December 1918, at the very first National 
Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Gouncils the 
SPD/USPD majority voted the councils out of 
existence and their replacement by parliamentary 
elections. This was in total agreement with the 
Groener-Ebert alliance which had demanded 
parliamentary elections in December. It did not 
however mean that revolutionary enthusiasm had 
been exhausted. Many workers were now be- 
ginning to realise that the election of “Peoples 
Commissars” did not mean a workers government. 
This was especially confirmed when reactionary 
soldiers were allowed to murder revolutionary 
workers on the streets of Berlin without opposi- 
tion. However the SPD had bought the German 


bourgeoisie time and a vital breathing space. 


They could now arm ex-officers into a Freikorps 
to shoot down the revolutionary working class. 
The provocation of sacking the USPD police chief 
of Berlin, Eichorn brought hundreds of thousands 
on strike. But when the revolutionary shop stew- 
ards and Karl Liebknecht mistakenly then called 
for an insurrection against the SPD only a few 
hundreds responded. Having already armed the 
Friekorps to replace the unreliable Wehrmacht 
troops the SPD launched a massacre which also 
claimed Leibknecht and Luxemburg as victims. 
Their cold-blooded murder robbed the newly- 
formed KPD of its most experienced leaders. 


Whilst Luxemburg, as editor of Die Rte Fahne, 
had been insistent on the need for the workers to 
make their own revolution opposed to all the 
capitalist parties, including the SPD, she did not 
believe that the working class was ready and 
prepared in terms of consciousness in January 
1919. She was caught between the impatience of 
Leibknecht and some revolutionary communist 
workers and her own earlier failure to split from 
the SPD and form the kernel of a communist 
organisation in the course of the First World War. 


The rest of the history of the KPD in the period up 
to 1921 is a sorry tale. Under Paul Levi the left- 
wing, which made up half that party, were expelled 
and went on to become the Communist Workers 
Party (KAPD). Levi aimed at reuniting with the 
USPD and thus creating a larger though less 
revolutionary organisation. This was achieved 
but Levi resigned as Chairman and was expelled 
after criticising the so-called March Action of 
1921. Although there was a genuine class 
movement in 1921 this was not strong enough to 
pose an assault on state power. The KPD, as the 
party which had eschewed any sort of offensive 
policy for two years now launched what was 
effectively a putsch. This ended up with the 
employed and unemployed sections of the work- 
ing class in Hamburg gunning each other down. 
From this time on the KPD leadership found itself 
increasingly under the aegis of the Comintern and 
at its behest another failed attempt at a putsch 
(which had enjoyed Trotsky’s support at the be- 
ginning) ended in defeat in November 1923. 


The Communist International 


The Communist International had itself changed 
its character in the period 1923-8. From being the 
spearhead of the international efforts of the world 
working class in 1919-20 it was slowly being 
transformed into a mere agent of Russian foreign 
policy. This process was complete by the official 
declaration of “socialism in one country” in 1926 
but before then there had been a number of tactical 
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shifts which were departures from the revolution- 
ary politics of the Bolsheviks before the October 
Revolution. In 1921 Trotsky had been the 
spokesman for the first tactical retreat of the 
Comintern. At the Third Comintern Congress 
Trotsky had declared, 


It is realised that the post-war revolutionary 
ferment is over ... the turn is taken to winning 
the masses, using the united front, that is, 
organising the masses on a programme of 
transitional demands.’ 


This was followed up by the so-called “united 
front” a year later. As a tactic it was a nonsense. 
The new Communist Parties had painfully emerged 
only after a determined struggle aginst Social 
Democracy. They had wasted a great deal of time 
trying to win over Social Democrats who had no 
intention of either joining the CI or abandoning 
support for capitalism. The Communist workers 
who had struggled to belatedly establish revolu- 
tionary parties were now told that after a few 
months of separate existence, and at a time of 
retreat, they should attempt to form united fronts 
and even joint governments with these pro-capi- 
talist parties. The confusion was naturally wide- 
spread, and the policy led to splits and expulsions 
in the revolutionary camp. It gained not a single 
victory in terms of an advance of the revolutionary 
cause. Indeed it only aroused the deepest suspi- 
cion amongst non-communist workers that the 
communist were an unprincipled set of intriguers. 
A fact which the bourgeois press was not slow to 
pick up on and still refers to fifty years after the 
official death of the Comintern. 


These argument are not simply made with the 
benefit of hindsight. They were made at the time 
by the leadership of the Italian Communist Party, 
headed by Amadeo Bordiga. Contrary to Trotskyite 
slanders that Bordiga was “intransigent and dog- 
matic’”’ the Italian Party saw the value of workers 
solidarity and attempted to carry out the united 
front in the factories with rank and file Socialists. 
the so-called “united front from below”. This did 
not stop Bordiga from arguing for a change in 
what he regarded as a mistaken tactic but the Cl so 
trusted him to maintain discipline on the issue that 
he was sent to Marseilles in December 1921 to 
persuade the hostile French CP to carry out the 
united front in the same way as the Italians were 
doing.’ However the adoption of the united front 
showed that the long-term development of revo- 
lutionary consciousness was now being sacrificed 
to the Comintern’s attempts to gain an immediate 
mass base. At a time of revolutionary retreat this 
could only mean a retreat on principles. Thus 
instead of basing their existence on the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary capacities of the work- 
ing class vanguard, Communist Parties every- 
where were told to try to regroup with larger 


“centrist” parties. In Germany the consequences 
of the fusion between the USPD and the KPD 
(called the VKPD) led to more than half the 
USPD’s former members joining the SPD. And 
though the VKPD was much larger it was also 
ideologically much weaker. It was totaily unpre- 
pared for the March Action of 1921 and the 
November Revolution of 1923, both of which 
were pustches which led to the deaths of hundreds 
of workers and dissipated the organisation of the 
German class conscious workers. Henceforth the 
KPD was but a shadow of the Comintern and 
twisted its policy inside Germany to every de- 
mand of the Comintern. Thus the physical 
elimination of the cream of the German revolu- 
tionary working class by the SPD was compounded 
by the ideological defeat inflicted on the German 
working class by the KPD. 


This long explanation of the fate of the German 
working class has been necessary to show that, 
despite the existence of large organisations which 
had working class support we can say that the 
revolutionary movement of the German working 
class (and that of the rest of the continent) was 
defeated by 1923. And the expulsion of our 
political ancestors, the Italian Left Communists 
and the other oppositions, including Trotsky’s 
from the Comintern in the next five years only 
underlines that it was no longer possibie to maintain 
a revolutionary programme inside that body. 
Trosky’s insistence that these mass parties only 
required a new leadership and the working class 
would be on a revolutionary road is one of the 
major differences the internationalist communist 
left had with the Trotskyist current. Proletarian 
organisation cannot be reduced to a question of an 
inert mass following a dedicated leadership. A 
revolutionary movement involves the active par- 
ticipation of all its members as well as many who 
are not adherents. Outside of revolutionary mo- 
ments the programme of the working class will 
only be defended and developed by smaller workers 
organisations. These will be the kernels of a future 
internationalist revolutionary party which will 
unite and grow as the working class becomes more 
generally conscious of the need to alleviate its 
continuing misery under capitalism. 


The Collapse of Weimar 


After 1923 the period of capitalist stabilisation 
began in Germany. By this time the USSR had 
secret deals with the German Army to allow it to 
train and develop its weaponry in Russia. The 
USSR also hoped for an alliance with the West and 
to obtain it the “united front” reached new heights 
in the Anglo-Russian Committee of 1926. When 
it became obvious that this policy had failed the 
so-called Stalinist “third period” began. This was 
to conclude that capitalism was once again ripe for 
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revolution and that the Social Democrats were the 
main obstacle to revolution since they deluded 
many workers into supporting capitalism. Indeed 
their actions after the First World War had paved 
the way for fascism and were thus no better than 
“social fascists”. 


The basic outline of the role played by Social 
Democracy after World War One was true. Even 
Trotsky agreed that, 
The Social Democracy has prepared all the 
conditions for the triumph of fascism."° 


But Social Democracy’s role was now played out. 
The Comintern had not suddenly rediscovered 
revolutionary principles nor, as Trotsky main- 
tained, taken on the positions of the Communist 
Left (although even Bordiga believed for a fleet- 
ing moment that it was coming round to his 
positions). Behind all the rhetoric about rejection 
of the Weimar Republic and making revolution 
against the SPD lay the national interests of the 
USSR. Now that the West had rejected all his 
overtures Stalin turned back towards the Germans 
(i.e. the German Army General Staff). As the SPD 
were determined to improve relations with France 
and Britain they were the number one threat to 
rapprochement between the USSR and Germany. 
Thus all these twists and turns by the KPD represent 
not the desperate and incompetent efforts of a 
revolutionary body to find a path to revolution. On 
the contrary they represent an attempt to defend 
the national interests of USSR within the orbit of 
a crisis-ridden capitalist system. Thalmann, the 
KPD leader was even forced to justify this to his 
more reluctant comrades at the the KPD’s 12th 
Party Congress.'' This explains why the KPD 
voted on 73% of all occasions alongside the forces 
of the German Right including the Nazis in the 
period 1929-33. None of this appears in Trotsky’s 
analysis of what was really going on in Germany. 
To be fair to Trotsky it would have been diffcult in 
1933 to see all this but that was not the main reason 
for his blindness. Whilst the ancestors of today’s 
internationalist communists were stumbling to- 
wards a class critique of the USSR,” Trotsky was 
looking for a new mass base within the existing 
parties and within two years he was to find it in the 
so-called “French turn”. This took plece when his 
followers entered the French Socialist Party where 
it was hoped that they would capture the leader- 
ship. 


Leaving aside the subsequent failure of this policy 
it was an extraordinary step for a revolutionary to 
take. Trotsky after all seemed to understand the 
class nature of Social Democracy in Germany in 
1932. 


The Social Democracy though composed of 
workers is entirely a bourgeois party which 
under “normal conditions”’ ts led quite expertly 


from the point of view of bourgeois aims, but 
which is good for nothing at all under the 
conditions of a social crisis." 


So the policy of entryism was not just a mistaken 
tactic but an entry into a clearly bourgeois current. 
Even if Trotsky had never supported the imperial- 
ist role of the USSR in war this would have been 
enough to wipe out his attempt to establish an 
alternative revolutionary tendency. 


What we are faced with in the early 1930s are two 
reactionary policies which have little to do with 
the growth of working class consciousness. On 
the one hand. Trotsky’s advocacy of a continued 
united front with what he admits 1s an overtly 
bourgeois democratic party, on the other Stalin's 
Comintern’s policy of “socialism in one country” 
was the motive for an imperialist policy disguised 
only by the proletarian origins of the October 
Revolution. Only those who slavishly followed 
the line of defence of the USSR were to be toler- 
ated in the Comintern and it is no surprise to find 
that the last remaining defenders of proletarian 
revolution are ousted from the Comintern in this 
“third period”. 


The harsh fact (and one Trotsky found it increas- 
ingly difficult to accept) was that the defeat of the 
working class took place ten years before the 
bourgeoisie turned tc fascism. World revolution 
was not on the agenda in the 1929-33 period. Yes, 
there was an acute crisis of the end of a cycie of 
capitalist accumulation after the Wall Street Crash 
in 1929. Yes, there was in Germany (and many 
other states) an accompanying political crisis of 
the bourgeoisie. The factor that was missing was 
the revolutionary consciousness of the working 
class. The defeat of the post-war wave of revo- 
lutions and the mystification that the USSR was a 
workers’ state had robbed the working class of its 
own programme and its own organisation. The 
sum of this defeat was total ideological confusion. 


In the last analysis therefore Trotsky’s arguments 
to form a united front against fascism are not the 
arguments of proletarian revolution. What we are 
left with is Trotsky’s ultimate argument which 
states that one form of bourgeois mule is better than 
another. He expressed it thus 


In the course of many decades, the workers 
have built up within the bourgeois democracy, 
by utilising it, by fighting against it, their own 
stringholds and bases of proletarian 
democracy: the trade unions, the politicai 
parties, the educational and sports clubs, the 
cooperatives etc. The proletariat cannot attain 
power within the formal limits of bourgeois 
democracy, but can do so only by taking the 
road of revolution: this has been proved by 
both theory and experience. And these 
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bulwarks of workers’ democracy within the 
bourgeois state are absolutely essential for 
taking the revolutionary road. The work of 
the Second International consisted in creating 
Just such bulwarks during the epoch when it 
was still fulfilling its progressive historic 
labour." 


This is absurd and not supported by the history of 
the revolutionary working class. The working 
class made their revolution in Russia with a party 
but without a huge mass party. The places where 
mass parties existed were where the greatest be- 
trayals of the working class took place. Trotsky 
seems to have forgotten the role played by the 
Second International in sustaining imperialism 
during the First World War. These “strongholds” 
had in fact become prisons because as Trotsky 
himself knows “the progressive historic labour” 
of Social Democracy had been played out. But the 
central thrust of his argument, that bourgeois 
democracy is the best preparation for the proletar- 
ian revolution betrays a Menshevik view of history 
(disguised only by the figleaf of “permanent 
revolution”). History is seen as a series of stages 
where democracy is the highest form of capitalist 
rule which provides the pre-conditions for socialist 
organisation and thus the future communist revo- 
lution. If only history did follow such a simple 
linear and progressive course! This nonsense 
remains the basis of the anti-fascist movement 
today and real working class revolutionaries have 
to reject its explicit defence of democracy. It is 
also contradicted by the facts in Germany in 1933. 
Where was the mass strike of the trades unions 
against Hitler’s suppression of democracy? There 
was none called. The so-called Free Trades Un- 
ions instead hoped to do a deal with the new 
masters and were fooled by Hitler into believing 
that, he would let them coordinate the labour force 
for his Third Reich. By May 1933 they had been 
smashed. The subsequent lack of resistance to 
Hitler is not just down to mere fear but also 
confirms what we have argued here, that the 
working class had already been defeated. 


In 1934, a year after the Nazis took over power in 

Germany, Trotsky finally did recognise what the 

real historical score was. Es 
The defeat in 1918 raised a wall in the path of 
German imperialism. External dynamics 
changed to internal. The war passed over into 
revolution. Social Democracy, which aided 
the Hohenzollerns in bringing the war to its 
tragic conclusion, did not permit the proletariat 
to bring the revolution to its conclusion. It 
spent fourteen years in finding interminable 
excuses in its own existence for the Weimar 
democracy. The Communist Party called the 
workers to a new revolution but proved 
incapable of leading it. The German 


proletariat passed through the rise and collpase 
of war, revolution, parliamentarism, and 
pseudo-Bolshevism. At the time when the old 
ties of the bourgeoisie had drained themselves 
to the dregs, the dynamic power of the working 
class turned out to be impaired.” 


This is brilliant writing but it still disguises Trot- 
sky’s failure to see the depth of the defeat of the 
German workers in 1923. This means that his 
analysis, just like that of the KPD and the 


recent historian has noted'® would only have 
driven a rather reluctant bourgeoisie even more 
quickly into the arms of the Nazis. For in the last 
resort it wasn’t Hitler’s success at the ballot box 
that brought his party to power but a sordid deal 
arranged, as so much bourgeois politics is really 
arranged, behind closed doors. There is no need to 
take our word for it. 


It is correct that it was not the electoral results 
which brought Hitler to power (the November 
1932 elections were a setback for the Nazis) 
but the policy of the power elites, and that in 
January 1933 an important part in Hitler’s 
appointment as Reich Chancellor was played 
by the Prussian Junkers, a pre-industrial 
group, living, like the President under the 
cloud of an Osthilfe scandal. On the other 
hand, it is no less true that important business 
groups also participated (e.g. through petitions 
to Hindenburg, and via Papen and Schroder) 
in the process whereby power was bestowed 
on Hitler.'” 


Hitler was not accepted into the German ruling 
circles for his party programme. While his party 
adopted a sort of petty bourgeois anti-capitalist 
programme on the hustings Hitler himself was 
being touted around all kinds of businessmen’s 
meetings to have the views of monopoly capital- 
ism put to him. It has often been erroneously 
thought that Hitler got funds from the big businesses 
but this was not really significant. Only Thyssen 
of the big industrial barons backed him before he 
became Chancellor. What the other capitalists 
like Hjalmar Schacht did was to force Hitler to 
adopt a pro-industry “economic construction 
programme” which offered tax cuts, wage cuts 
and large scale rearmament as a source of capital 
for heavy industry. Once Hitler was in power his 
petty bourgeois and unemployed workers’ con- 
stituencies were sacrificed. The Night of the Long 
Knives (June 30th 1934) in which Hitler got rid of 
his paramilitary apparatus and those who wanted 
a social revolution was Hitler keeping his tryst 
with the capitalists and the German Junker officer 
class. Both of these would be necessary for 
Hitler’s plans for German imperialism’s domi- 
nation of Europe. Germany’s monopoly capital- 
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ists were not yet ready for war but did support the 
demands for German 
“Mitteleuropa”. It was only in 1937 that sonic, 
like Schacht resigned when they realised that 
Hitler’s aims were wider, and more dangerous 
than they anticipated. The fact that Hitler’s stated 
policy aim was invasion of the East including the 
USSR also woke Stalin to the danger of Hitlerism. 
The sorry story of anti-fascism was now about to 
really begin. 


In 1935 the Comintern now took up its anti-fascist 
crusade when Dmitrov outlined the strategy of the 
Popular Front at the Seventh Comintern Congress. 
In reality it was the same as the united front except 
that this time the Comintern was wooing bourgeois 
parties further to the nght as well. This new turn, 
like all the others that preceded it had more to do 
with the defence of the USSR than the international 
working class. Whilst Trotsky fulminated against 
it it was no more than a logical step on from his 
own position. It was the beginning of the mobi- 
lisation of the European working class behind the 
USSR and its erstwhile ally, capitalist democracy. 
It was under this slogan that workers would go to 
Spain to be massacred as a dress rehearsal for the 
greater imperialist massacre of the Second World 
War. The recognition by the bourgeoisie that it 
cannot simply mobilise the proletariat with its real 
imperialist aims means that in each imperialist 
confrontation it needs a rationale which can explain 
why the working class should lay down their lives 
for the bourgeoisie. In the fascist states this 
mobilisation was effected around the nationalist 
idea that the nation had been cheated in the Treaty 
of Versailles. This was more effective in Germany 
than in Italy where Mussolini achieved vey little 
support for war. On the other hand the Western 
European bourgeoisie needed a stronger ideology 
than mere nationalism (although it also forms part 
of the armoury). The answer was anti-fascism. 
The working class, having still come under the 
ideological domination of Russian state capitalism. 
were more enthusiastic for this than many of their 
rulers. 


In Britain, for example, the hesitations to oppose 
Hitler were not down to pacifism but as to what 
was the best route to defend the British Empire. 
The Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 1937 and the 
policy of appeasement were all from the faction oF 
the ruling class which hoped to allow Hitler Eu- 
rope (especially if he could be persuaded to attack 
the USSR) whilst the British would retain world 
dominance. The fact that the USA would have 
opposed this division meant that a substantial 
portion of the ruling class rejected a deal with 
Hitler as unrealistic. This debate inside the ruling 
class is why the anti-fascist crusade was embarked 
on relatively late by the British bourgeoisie. 


domination of 


The Meaning of Fascism Today 


From the Financial Times to Socialist Worker the 
cry is today the same. The fascist menace is once 
again amongst us. They all have a common aim — 
the defence of bourgeois democracy. And today 
we are seeing a repeat of history. The first time we 
saw the tragedy of a one-time proletarian thinker 
like Trotsky succumbing to the ideas of defence of 
democracy as a lesser evil. Now we are witnessing 
the tarce of left-wing capitalist groups who take 
their inspiration from Trotsky openly defending 
the capitalist system. We are well aware that racist 
thuggery is also increasing and support all work- 
ing class attempts at self-defence because we 
know that it is useless to appeal to the capitalist 
state. But we are not going to join in any anti- 
fascist crusade to politically defend democracy. 
Too many millions of workers have died defending 
democracy this century for us to repeat that mis- 
take. 


But whereas in the Thirties fascism was a real 
response to the capitalist crisis by the traditional 
mainstream bourgeoisie of monopoly capitalism, 
the supposed rise of today’s authoritarian nght ts 
a chimera which only gives the democrats an 
excuse to make propaganda for the wonders of 
capitalist parliamentary rule. The truth of the 
matter is that capitalist democracy, in the face of 
the growing cynicism of the working class has 
more need of anti-fascism than fascism. Democ- 
racy is hand in glove with right wing authoritarian 
attacks on the working class from Germany to 
Guatemala. The genocidal massacres of so-called 
ethnic cleansing in ex-Yugoslavia are not done 
under the fascist flag but conducted in the name of 
the nation. Fascism, with its corporate programme, 
is not only not necessary for capitalism it is also 
outmoded. 


In the 1920s and 1930s the bourgeoisie in the 
states which had lost out in the First World War 
saw they needed a mass base. Given that most of 
their parties were simply leaderships without 2 
mass following and only financially backed by a 
few millionaires, the fascist movement which 
mobilised the petty bourgeoisie and lumpen pro- 
letariat had something to offer them. Hitler’s 
ability in Germany to aggregate large numbers of 
small subscriptions gave modern capitalism a 
model which it could copy - elitist politics for a 
mass society. Now all democratic parties of right 
and left follow such a model and there is no need 
for fascism. Even the neo-fascist party in Italy, the 
MSI. which has so recently revived on the back of 
that state's acute political crisis has a programme 
based not on Mussolini’s corporatist state but on 
Thatcherite restructuring. The victims of this 
restructuring everywhere are the working class. 
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The only programme for the working class is its 
historic struggle for communism. But if workers 
are conned by their false “friends” into fixating on 
the past and are drawn into the anti-fascist move- 
ments which support democracy they will be 
unable to find their own class programme and 
their own demands. This is what the real threat is 
today rather than antics of a few racist thugs on the 


fringes of capitalist society. 
Jock 
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The Fractions of the 
Communist Left, Trotskyism 


and Counter-revolution 
(extracts from Octobre 1938) 


The Communist (or Third) International was 
founded in Moscow in 1919. Its proclamation was 
the work of the Russian Communist (Bolshevik) 
Party, assisted by those communists from other 
countries who happened to be able to beat the 
imperialist blockade to reach Moscow. Even 
when, in 1920 and 1921 really representative 
organisations of the working class throughout the 
world were able to rally to the Comintern it re- 
mained a Russian-dominated body. This was 
understandable given the enormous prestige of the 
Russian Party in actually overthrowing its own 
ruling class. In practical terms the seat of a 
proletarian international has to be where the pro- 
letariat runs the state. However, as Lenin himself 
saw, this has clear dangers. Not only did the 
problems of extending the revolution to capitalist 
countries with a more sophisticated ruling class 
tend to be posed in Russian terms but when the 
Russian Party, through the failure of the world 
revolution to materialise, began to mange a state 
capitalist regime, this was to gradually undermine 
the Communist International. From being a body 
whose task was to extend world revolution it 
became, by 1926, a kind of appendage of the 
Russian Foreign Ministry. 


This degeneration, both inside the Russian party 
and state, and in the Comintern, created a number 
of oppositions. The two most substantial of these 
from a working class point of view wete those of 
Trotsky and the Italian Communist Party, which 
until 1924 was headed by its founders from the 
left-wing of the old Italian Socialist party headed 
by Amadeo Bordiga. 


The two brief articles which are translated and 
reprinted here are taken from Octobre , the 
monthly organ of the International Bureau of the 
Fractions of the Communist Left. This organisa- 
tion, which despite many errors was one of the 
predecessors of the Internationalist Communist 
Party which was founded fifty years ago. It still 
publishes Battaglia Comunista and Prometeo to- 


day. It is the main inspiration of the present 
International Bureau for the Revolutionary Party 
of which Internationalist Communist Review is 
the central organ. 


The first article gives a brief outline of the origin 
of the communist left after the Stalinists had taken 
over the Comintern and expelled all the oppositions 
(including both the Trotskyists and our antecedent 
organisations). In the 1920s the Italian Left 
Communists were in fact offered a deal by Zinoviev 
that if they joined in the campaign against Trotsky 
they could retain the leadership of the Italian 
Party. This was rejected on principle, a principle 
not reciprocated by Trotsky in the 1930s when he 
was seeking to build his own opposition. Despite 
having declared the basic documents of the Italian 
Left excellent he deliberately and suystematically 
undermined any attempt of the two oppositions to 
work together, preferring phantom committees 
directly beholden to himself than real emanations 
of the working class. 


Despite this the Fractions of the Communist Left 
continued to regard Trotsky as working class 
opponent of Stalin even if he committed opportun- 
ist errors (such as the attempts to work inside the 
French Socialist Party in 1935-6). The second 
article, written in 1938 shows how things had 
changed. The so-called Spanish Civil War was in 
fact the first round of the second imperialist war 
and after having dealt with opportunists in their 
own ranks the Fraction now analysed the positions 
of Trotsky. By putting the defence of the Spanish 
Republic as the basis of his strategy of so-called 
“permanent revolution” Trotsky had gone over to 
one side in an imperialist war in contravention of 
Lenin’s call for revolutionary defeatism. The 
perception that Trotsky (who had written under 
the names Gurov and Crux) had crossed the bar- 
ricades accounts for the bitterness and irony in the 
second article. 
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An Outline of the History of 
the Italian Fraction of the 
International Communist Left 


It was officially formed at the Pantin Conference’ 
in 1928 when the Communist International (CI), 
after innumerable expulsions of international 
communists from every country, finally decreed 
in its VI Congress that the defence of revolution- 
ary positions and the CI were incompatible. In 
reality however the Italian Fraction had been 
formed throughout the civil war which resembled 
the struggles in Italy against centrism. 


Towards the end of the 1914-18 war there appeared 
within the Italian Socialist Party (PSD, led by the 
opportunists of the famous “neither support, nor 
sabotage” formula at Zimmerwald,’ the 
‘abstentionists’ current led by Amadeo Bordiga 
and the Naples Federation which published “Tl 
Soviet”. Under the banner of abstention from 
parliamentarism appeared the first marxist fraction 
which solidarised with the Russian Revolution, 
not just verbally but through the elaboration of 
communist positions. This made them the earliest 
proponents of a split with the class traitors (in the 
PSI) and the essential basis for the foundation of 
the Communist Party of Italy. In Left-Wing 
Communism - An Infantile Disorder, Lenin did 
the marxists of Italy little service in judging them 
on the basis of fragmentary and incomplete in- 
formation, only on their position of parliamentary 
abstentionism, and in giving credit to the oppor- 
tunists of L’Ordine Nuovo of Turin’. 
Abstentionism, which was an aspect of differen- 
tiation between communists and socialists in re- 
lation to the capitalist state, wasn’t then a position 
of principle but rather a position analagous to that 
which the Bolsheviks defended in the Duma 
boycott shortly after the revolutionary assault of 
the Russian workers in 1906. Moreover it was the 
Bordigist Left which advocated in 1924 in a dif- 
ferent situation with the rise of fascism, electoral 
participation. 


In January 1921, the Abstentionist fraction which 


had split with Serrati’s Socialist Party founded the 
Communist Party at Livorno. The Italian situation 
had already been settled by the Socialist’s betrayal. 
This had liquidated a huge movement of factory 
occupations unleashing the bloody attack of the 
fascists in conjunction with the represson of the 
capitalist state. Faced with fascism the Socialists 
and maximalists disarmed the Italian workers so 
that the forces of the State were able to go over to 
the physical elimination and destruction of workers 
organisations. 


A year later the Communist Party of Italy, which 
regrouped the best energies of the Italian prole- 
tariat adopted the Rome Theses at its Second 
Congress. These in an abbreviated form sum- 
marised the basic principles which gave to the 
Italian working class their first real class party. 
The internal organisation of this party, its rela- 
tionship to the class and with other organisations, 
its tactics in the period of war and revolution, were 
to be found in these Theses. The centrists pretended 
to accept them in 1923 in order that they could 
reject them as soon as they could do so with 
impunity and the help of the CI. Lets simply note 
here that the Theses only carried on along the 
historic path followed by Lenin from 1903 to 1917 
meeting opposition in the Comintern though the 
CI didn’t openly refute them in the Lenin period. 
It is true that in Germany the Spartakists were 
forced to follow a different course being pushed 
into fusion with the Independent Socialists (the 
USPD). 


At the Third and Fourth Comintern Congresses 
the Italian Party, led by the Left, opposed the 
policy directives which had led to the German 
defeat of 1923, but which had received the support 
of Lenin, and especially, Trotsky. It was at the 
express demand of Lenin that Bordiga and the Left 
did not resign from the leadership of the Party, 
though in a majority at the Congress, because for 
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marxists it isn’t possible to solve revolutionary 
problems in one country if in a minority interna- 
tionally. 


After the defeat of 1923 the Left turned down 
Zinoviev’s offer to leave them at the head of the 
Italian Party in return for support in the campaign 
against Trotsky within the USSR. To be sure they 
disagreed with Trotsky over many issues but even 
so he represented an internationalist reaction to 
centrism’ and this compelled the Left to give him 
their total solidarity. This led therefore to the 
resignation of the Left from all positions of au- 
thority within the Party even though they still held 
a majority. It was the start of the ideological 
struggle which began with the formation of an 
opposition current that ultimately gave birth to our 
Left Fraction. In 1926 the marxist currents who, 
with Bordiga, were opposed to the adventures of 
the centrists (the Aventine Secession, for exam- 
ple’) and who fought in the international arena 
against “socialism in one country”, Bolshevisation, 
the Anglo-Russian Committee, developed a pro- 
grammatic document which was presented to a 
Congress of the Italian Party. This document is 
know under the name of The Platform of the Left 


The Rome Theses (now rejected by the centrists) 
and The Platform of the Left served as founding 
documents at the formation of the Italian Fraction 
at Pantin. This produced an organ in Italian called 
Prometeo which still appears today. 


When the International Left Opposition was formed 
in 1930 directed by Trotsky from his Turkish 
exile, the Italian fraction participated through its 
basic documents. Trotsky praised the 1926 Plat- 
form as one of the best documents of the Oppo- 
sition, a fact which didn’t prevent him from un- 
leashing a campaign of manouevre and intrigue to 
bend the Fraction to his policies. 


From January, 1932 the profound crisis of the 
International Left Opposition had deepened the 
differences between Trotsky’s fraction which used 
bureaucratic methods to divide and dissolve groups, 
replacing the international leadership and attack- 
ing the Fraction which had refused to take part in 
a game that prevented the formation of c6mmunist 
bodies in different countries. The contrast between 
fidelity to the first four Congresses of the Com- 
munist International, the credo of Trotskyism, and 
the marxist analysis of events in the post-war 
period which saw the international triumph of 
centrism found its expression not only in opposition 
to the policy of “correcting the parties” and that of 
forming fractions working within the party as the 
sole channel of marxist thinking, but also in the 
opposition between “democratic slogans” which 
Trotsky employed to champion imperialist war in 
Spain and China and class positions which made 
the proletariat and proletarian positions the only 


slogans corresponding to the post-war situation. 


At the end of 1932, on the eve of Hitler’s arrival in 
power the break occurred when Trotsky (under the 
name Gurov) who saw a possibility of a Communist 
victory in Germany even under Thaelmann’, 
proposed to exclude the Fraction. 


In 1935 the Congress of the Italian Fraction was 
held after the open break of betrayal by centrism 
(following the definite end of the Comintern as a 
revolutionary force and the entry of the U.S.S.R. 
into the League of Nations). From a fraction of the 
Communist Party of Italy it now transformed itself 
into a fraction of a future party which would be 
created by revolutionary risings of the working 
class. This transformatiom took place as Italian 
imperialism launched a war against Abyssinia and 
the Congress focussed on the problems of the 
transformation of the Fraction into a Party which 
the betrayal of centrism and the opening up of a 
period of imperialist wars made imperative. A 
current emerged which wanted to substitute for 
the real process of the class struggle a process 
which would create the conditions for the formation 
of the Party, a voluntaristic generator of opportun- 
ism and of revision of the communist programme. 
The leading elements of this current had to form a 
minority which in the course of the war in Spain 
went on to support the imperialist war and thus 
passed to the other side of the barricades. 


At the end of 1932 the Fraction had concluded a 
period of common work with the Belgian Interna- 
tionalist Communist League on the basis of a 
similar critique of the positions of the Trotskyist 
International Opposition, a critique which took in 
the central questions of the workers movement, 
the state and the party. 


Events in Spain brought about a crisis with the 
Fraction and its relations with the Belgian League 
in the middle of which a marxist current appeared 
which joined up with the marxist current which 
dominated the Fraction. The exclusion of the 
minority dominated the discussion and led to a 
break with the League where the split was con- 
firmed (see the resolutions of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Bilan No.42). Parallel with its collabora- 
tion with the Belgian League the Fraction published 
a theoretical review in November 1933 which 
began the task of internationalist clarification 
before pushing those groups of the proletarian 
vanguard who had broken with Trotsky to follow 
its example of forming groups of the communist 
left. At this time all attempts to form an Interna- 
tional Bureau foundered on the passivity and 
confusion of the existing groups and only the 
League appeared willing to take part in a serious 
international discussion. 


With the war in Spain all the differences with the 
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League and other groups was expressd in a col- 
lapse of the other groups into the swamp of capi- 
talist ideology. A new phase opened, that of the 
formation of the Left Fraction against all the 
existing groups on the basis of the programmatic 
ideas proclaimed by the Fraction in common with 
the minonity in the Belgian League on the state and 
on the party. This effort culminated in the formation 
of the Bureau of Left Fractions and the transfor- 
mation of Bilan into Octobre. 


At present the Italian Fraction produces Prometeo 
and, an organ of discussion in Italian, and acts as 
the instrument of preparation for the Congress of 
the Fraction. 

Octobre I (February, 1938) 


Notes 

1 Pantin is a suburb on the east of Paris. 

2 Aconference of anti-war socialists split between 
the pacifists and centrists, and the Left led by Lenin 
who called for the imperialist war to be turned into a 
civil war. The PSI were able to hide behind their 
formula because at that time the Italian ruling class 
was divided as to which side to support in the 
imperialist war. 

3 This is actually inaccurate.Although Lenin did 
make some vague critical remarks about 


abstentionism in Left Wing Communism, it was not 
in that text that he praised Gramsci’s L’Ordine 
Nuovo. Lenin’s praise was reserved for the Turin 
section of the PSI’s text which he singled out as the 
basis for a Communist Party in Italy at the Second 
Comintern Congress. In fact, this text, though 
drafted by Gramsci and appearing in L’Ordine 
Nuovo (8.5.1920) was edited by the entire Turin 
section which was in fact dominated by the Commu- 
nist Fraction (ie. who owed their allegiance to 
Bordiga and the Left). 

4 The term “centrist” was used by the Internation- 
alist Communist Left to describe Stalinism unit! the 
Second World War when they finally clarified the 
capitalist nature of productive relations in Russia. 

5 After the murder of the right-wing Socialist MP, 
Giacomo Matteoti in 1924 the PSI and the PCT left 
the Fascist-dominated Parliament (thus imitating the 
withdrawal of the Roman plebs to the Aventine Hill 
protesting against patrician arbitrary rule in the 
seventh century B.C.) The PC] at first supported the 
secession then went over to returning to the fascist 
parliament to use it as a forum of opposition. Such 
tactical shifts only undermined working class 
confidence in the PCI now led by Gramsci. 

6 Leader of the German Communist Party (KPD) at 
this time. For more on this see the article on Ger- 
many in 1933 in this issue. 
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Octobre No. 3 April 1938 


The Events in Spain: 
A Trotskyist Lesson 


Everyone accepts that the war in Spain represents 
a decisive moment in the clarification of the politi- 
cal positions which the workers’ movement has so 
far faced. The innermost nature and objective 
function of all currents claiming roots within the 
proletariat have been, in effect, unmasked by that 
war, and the lines of demarcation which have 
appeared between the different groups have been 
definitively consecrated by thousands of workers 
corpses buried in Iberian soil. 


This is a time of “lessons” but only of class 
lessons. We have to rescue from the wholesale 
slaughter some ideological weapons so that a 
future revolutionary eruption won’t end up in an 
imperialist war. Such a work of historical analysis 
cannot just be done by anyone. Its climate, the 
grounds on which it is based have been deter- 
mined in advance, only those organisations which 
have not failed in their mission and have opposed 
the banner of revolution to that of imperialist war 
have kept a class nature which allows them to 
make this analysis and to arrive at a politically 
progressive solution. 


Trotsky has openly involved himself in the discus- 
sions on the Spanish question This he has done so 
“brilliantly” as a certain Crux with all the profun- 
dity of the time of his polemic against the “left 
extremists”! or that against the anarchists at the 
time of Kronstadt. It is well known, of course, that 
we know nothing of marxism and moreover, 
nothing of permanent revolution, whereas Trot- 
sky alone sees all, knows all and can fire his “final 
warnings” at those traitors who, instead of linking 
the war and the revolution, ally themselves with 
the Popular Front against the workers (isn’t this so 
Mr. Anarchist?). That clarification made we can 
start to examine the problems opened up by the 
Spanish War, and to confront the Trotskyist 
movement and Trotsky himself with class re- 
sponses to these positions. Our ex-great man will 
excuse us if we take liberties regarding him but 
when someone betrays the interests of the working 
class they merit only contempt, even if they were 


one of the architects of October 1917. 
aK 


Within the workers movement the only organisa- 
tions attempting to examine the causes of bour- 
geois democracy’s problems using class criteria 
have been the Left fractions. These fractions have 
reacted against the deformation of Lenin’s thought, 
understanding it as revolutionary in its tactical 
relation to bourgeois democracy, neither doctri- 
nally fixed nor a compromise between various 
extremes. Other strategists think that their poli- 
tics are ‘proven’, wrongly believing that Lenin 
always recommended hiding in intermediate posi- 
tions. They relate as much to the democratic 
bourgeoisie as to the proletariat, as capitalist reac- 
tion sweeps the whole of society. Similarly using 
the ‘masterkey’ of ‘permanent revolution’ Trotsky 
attempts another such manoeuvre, thinking that it 
takes revolutionary method onto some higher plane, 
to succeed finally in insurrection. We aren’t 
talking about the centrists or socialists who had to 
move over to the defence of capitalism’s demo- 
cratic domination, some in 1914, others with the 
victory of Stalinism. 


All too often we have proved that freedoms ac- 
quired by the proletariat and “democratic 
freedoms” are two antagonistic notions separated 
by a class divide. That workers in defending their 
press, their organisations haven’t walked hand in 
hand with bourgeois democracy but have taken 
the road to victory over the latter. It would be 
pointless to go back over the subject here. The 
problem lies in that the dispute becomes exhausted 
in a series of events and two wars. The Trotskyist 
movement has somersaulted to the other side of 
the barricades, despite the subtleties of permanent 
revolution. Admittedly this wasn’t the only prob- 
lem but a complexity of problems which proved 
that on the central points of marxist doctrine (state, 
class, party, dictatorship of the proletariat, period 
of transition) Trotskyism, far from being a con- 
tinuation of Lenin has passed over to empiricism 
and has deformed, like a caricature, the work of 
the Bolsheviks. The events in Spain require ex- 
planation... 


Taking the facts which preceded the events ... at 
the time of the Ethiopian War, the criterion ap- 


plied by Trotsky consisted of choosing the less 
reactionary of the belligerents so that in Spain 
Caballero was chosen over Franco transplanting 
the proletarian struggle there. The justification? 
The Fourth international seeks to guide by “mate- 
rialist criteria” and “if they (the Trotskyists [ed.])? 
have supported, for example, Ethiopia, despite the 
slavery which is practised there and the barbarous 
political regime it is, firstly because for a pre- 
capitalist country, an independent national state is 
an historically progressive stage, secondly be- 
cause the defeat of Italy would mean the begin- 
ning of the collapse of the capitalist regime 
‘which lived on’” (Quatrieme Internationale No. 
1 p.9). 


We know what has happened! This ‘materialist 
criterion’ has allowed the mobilisation of workers 
for war. The “permanent revolution” has not 
manifested itself, this is because the days of mira- 
cles are long passed despite the incantations of the 
Trotskyists. Spain must be seen as the application 
of this schema on a grand scale. The independent 
nation state, pawn of British imperialism was to be 
replaced by the democratic state. To defend their 
‘freedoms’ (even the freedom of the anti-fascists 
imprisoned in Barcelona), the workers were urged 
to work alongside democracy, without forgetting 
the permanent revolution which, in the name of 
the Kornilov Affair, was to give them their vic- 
tory. Here, though, we must look at things more 
closely. 


The Centre for the Fourth International was con- 
stituted officially in July, 1936 after the exclusion 
of the Trotskyists from the Second International, 
and their reconstitution of the League of Interna- 
tionalist Communists. It is certainly the strangest 
mixture we have ever seen. Could a marriage 
though between Trotsky and the left socialist 
groups produce anything other than a headless, 
footless monster? The most important sections 
were to quickly become famous and thus attract 
the ire of Trotsky. The Belgians voted for the 
cleric, Van Zeeland, the lesser evil when faced 
with Degrelle. The Dutch have become the offi- 
cial advocates of the POUM, and the French, who, 
in July 1936 were inclined to such a position, 
diplomatically changed their point of view, with- 
out drawing breath. That Fourth International 
comic opera was to throw itself, during the Span- 
ish War, with remarkable flair into the arms of the 
hard-line anti-fascists. 


How was the problem posed? The workers of 
Barcelona struck back at Franco by launching a 
class struggle. The workers’ parties turned them- 
selves into a shield for the capitalist state and sent 
workers off to the battlefield. The universal cry 
was - beat Franco - and, without harming that 
fight, to realise social reforms, ‘to make the revo- 
lution’. The central problem of the state was 
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conjured away. It wasn’t only a ‘facade’. Trotsky 
at this time had to bite his tongue, thanks to the 
attentions of the ‘democratic’ socialist ministers 
of Norway.’ 


It was then that the Trotskyist movement hit rock 
bottom by moving in the direction of the POUM 
and the anarchists. The directive was to enter the 
POUM and work to turn it leftwards. It would only 
be much later that the destruction of the state 
would be remembered. 


Those charlatans of France and Belgium do not 
utter a word of protest - if they would like us to 
prove our criticisms of them and their positions 
then we can point to their own writings to do so. 


Finally Trotsky starts to talk. The author of the 
permanent revolution has lost his eagle’s wings 
and is now only a farmyard duck. In what was 
essentially an interview, he describes as cowards 
those who do not support the Republican army. 
Then we come to the theoretical justification of 
Mr. Crux, the shadow of a certain Gurov who, in 
1932, forecast the possibility of a victory over 
Hitler even with Thalmann.* 


“The victory of Caballero over Franco is not 
impossible!” This was written at the beginning of 
1937, after the ‘treasons’ of the Republican mili- 
tary chiefs when, on different fronts, they failed to 
cripple Franco. We must also look at this position 
- “we have to aid the Republican troops with all 
our might” - if we are to be truly relevant. Oh, there 
is nothing to fear! Mr. Crux has the revolution in 
sight, but not following a republican victory. The 
theory of permanent revolution will be laid out 
before us - “in the epoch of imperialism democ- 
racy retains an advantage over fascism, in each 
case where they confront each other the revolu- 
tionary proletariat takes up the support for de- 
mocracy against fascism.” It is a question of 
exploiting the collision. But, as a supreme subtlety 
- “we will defend bourgeois democracy, not by 
bourgeois democratic means, but by the methods 
of the class struggle which prepares the replace- 
ment of bourgeois democracy by the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” To respond to such verbiage, 
while it is clear today that in Spain, as elsewhere, 
democratic forces, not so much colliding with the 
forces of fascism in a decisive manner, are joined 
by other currents for the massacre of the proletariat. 


Moreover, this non-intervention has shown us 
that, even on the terrain of inter-imperialist com- 
petition, the democratic and fascist countries have 
been careful to absorb their confrontations so as to 
unify their efforts in finishing off the Spanish 
proletariat and imprisoning the workers of other 
countries in the Sacred Union. 


Nevertheless Mr. Crux wishes to defend bourgeois 
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democracy by proletarian means. How? Although 
we have to evaluate the experiment made by the 
Trotskyists in Spain, what we question sharply is 
the sending of workers to the military fronts all in 
“proclamation” of the necessity for social strug- 
gle. So then, what do we hear from Crux - a politics 
he thinks worthy of the POUM, with the addition 
of advocating soviets and on top the verbal dema- 
goguery we know so well. They don’t even ask 
whether the proletariat could employ the means of 
the class struggle to defend bourgeois positions, 
whether in trying such, it does not quit its specific 
terrain and ends by leaping into the massacre of 
imperialist war. Why, in the epoch of imperialism, 
has democracy preserved for itself an advantage 
over fascism? and why, if the proletariat has the 
capacity to defend against fascism, does it not 
struggle for its own objectives directly? More 
concretely still - why has it been affirmed that 
Spanish workers are only capable of defeating 
Franco if they defend the bourgeois state and 
democracy? If that was true they would easily 
have been able to make the revolution because the 
state had placed itself under their ‘protection’. We 
ask ourselves why didn’t they do it? In reality 
though, even if it did not matter to us if the 
proletariat was dominated democratically or vio- 
lently, the choice between forms of domination 
does not depend upon the will of the workers. 
Historical experience shows us that when workers 
are pushed to defend democracy, it benefits by 
making a bed for fascism. It is pure foolishness to 
invent a democratic “advantage”, making the 
proletariat the champion of its own suicide, just as 
it is a permanent cretinism to believe that, after 
having struggled for bourgeois democracy, workers 
will move on to struggle for the revolution. In the 
Russian revolution, the April Theses were not 
inspired by a criterion similar to that which arose 
from the events of 1848 in France, and, moreover, 
in Russia a contradiction existed between the 
bourgeoisie and feudalism. Spain no longer has a 
bourgeois revolution to make and only the prole- 
tariat can resolve the economic problems that 
centuries of parasitism by the dominant classes 
has rendered insoluble by the Spanish bourgeoisie 
at present. For Crux though, the victory of the 
Republican armies would have provoked a certain 
explosion of civil war. His colleague Trotsky said 
the same thing concerning China, where he gravely 
explained that a victory for Chiang Kaishek would 
provoke a civil war in Japan. Conclusion - the 
Bolshevik-Leninists, banner unfurled, proud of 
their intransigence, defend the national independ- 
ence of China along with the Kuomintang. 


What remarkable ‘marxists’ are these, who ask 
proletarians to offer their lives for the bourgeoisie 
and who hope that the piles of corpses will lead 
naturally to insurrection at the moment of ‘victory’. 
The Spanish example has no parallel - each mili- 
tary victory has been followed by a repression of 


the workers. The May days of 1937 took place 
after the consolidation of the Republican army and 
the advance around Madrid. Lenin himself counted 
upon the defeats of Russian imperialism to orient 
the workers towards revolutionary defeatism. 
Trotsky-Crux count upon republican victories. 
But an army commanded by the bourgeois state is 
a capitalist army which has to be destroyed, as 
‘one’ understood. The ‘other’ imagines that despite 
the bourgeois state it is possible to alter the nature 
of the army by propaganda without damaging the 
struggle against Franco. 


In all of this the problem of the state is not 
approached seriously, as if the Commune and 
October 1917 had not existed, but is replaced by 
considerations of ‘strategy’, empty of any sense 
without the leadership of councils which it is 
necessary to create to push the struggle onwards. 


In May 1937, the Centre for the Fourth Interna- 
tional published a resolution on Spain. Within the 
Trotskyist groupings divergences occurred not on 
the basis of the Spanish problem itself, but on 
support for the POUM while struggling against its 
politics. Trotsky had given the signal to attack 
those POUMists within the Generalitat - the 
Bolshevik-Leninists were going, in the land of 
Don Quixote, off to tilt at windmills, to found their 
‘Spanish’ section. 


The resolution likened the May days of 1937 to 
July 1917 in Russia. Where is the party to prepare 
for October? No trace could be found because the 
workers have been betrayed by their own parties 
and by the repression aimed at making understood 
that the capitalist state is not an insignificant 
‘facade’ and that it could create a respect for order. 
For the Trotskyists, the deviation of the Spanish 
revolution dates from the moment when the militias 
were militarised and the workers’ committees 
were dissolved. Alas! but did that revolution exist 
when workers were unable to struggle for the 
defeat of the capitalist state? Of course the revolt 
during those first days had a sense of glory anda 
class character, but the militia were the channels 
carrying the workers off to the imperialist war. For 
these gentlemen 


the most important problem rested with forging 
a bolshevik leadership in the heat of battle, 
which will have assimilated the lessons of past 
errors and will know, in continuing the armed 
struggle against Franco, how to mobilise the 
masses effectively in the committees and to 
raise them up against the bourgeois state, to 
smash it at the opportune moment (our 
emphasis - ed.) by insurrection... 


The Trotskyists look to forge a party “in the heat 
of battle”, as if Lenin had never existed and also 
that historical experience which shows us that a 
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party can not create itself out of the smallest 
Trotskyist section, but is the result of a selection of 
ideas, of cadres, of an evolution of events, the 
“heat of battle” is the decisive test for these 
groupings, not the time of its creation. Further, to 
insist on wishing to continue the struggle against 
Franco on a capitalist terrain and to mobilise 
workers in their class terrain - are these people 
able to explain how we can manage to do two 
different things, totally opposed, at the same time? 
Facts remain facts, do they not? The POUM has 
sung that song, performing it first in the ministries, 
then in the prisons. The anarchists have had to 
understand that it was necessary to go to war 
without musing over the revolution. So then, are 
the Trotskyists waiting to pick up posts in a 
capitalist state, some of them realising that their 
prattling is only a vile brainwashing? 


The conclusion is simply all formula. It is neces- 
sary to destroy the state “at the opportune mo- 
ment”. Ah! as we all know, that formula is dear to 
reformists. But who will decide that ‘opportune 
moment’? The events without doubt! A military 
victory for Negrin? But while waiting it is necessary 
to fight in the Republican armies, so the state 
reinforces itself, postponing the ‘moment’ in- 
definitely. 


To illustrate this pure prose we have the Bolshe- 
vik-Leninists who launched a manifesto in August 
1937 (the power of bluff!), explaining “that for as 
long as the proletariat is unable to take power, we 
will defend, in the framework of the capitalist 
regime in transition, the democratic rights of 
workers”. The centrists alone are seen as the 
champions of bourgeois democracy! 


Finally, with the last phase of events in Spain, 
whereas it is very clear that the imperialist war is 
underway and that it is ruthlessly massacring 
thousands of proletarians and their families, ‘ 
order’ reigning in Barcelona, as in Burgos, Trot- 
sky was to speak in solemn words. He launched his 
‘last warning’.* These were the only lessons he 
could draw from two years of war on behalf of the 
Fourth International. 


Trotsky promises much and is content with little. 
He would like to contradict Crux (and with cause!), 
limiting himself to doing it modestly. Leaving to 
one side such prattle, where he asserts that the 
essential duel in Spain was between Bolshevism 
and Menshevism. Of course the Bolshevik current 
was expressed “in an accomplished way” by the 
Trotskyist section. As it did not exist until these 
last few months (and then only in theory), it will 
group some elements freshly imported (witness 
the confession to be found in the “Workers’ 
Struggle” of Belgium) to Spain, we can imagine 
the importance of the ‘duel’ between Menshevism 
and Bolshevism. 


Trotsky, as he understands nothing, escapes from 
this situation by means of historical analogies. 
Treating us to wanderings in the labyrinth of 
Thermidor: at one time Thermidor is a perspective, 
at another we discover that it is behind us and all 
explaining the Russian situation which had no 
parallel in the French revolution. In Spain it was 
necessary to recall the schema of the Russian 
revolution to understand that we we do not know 
how to explain the events of Spain. The reality is 
that the so-called Mensheviks, like the so-called 
Bolsheviks (in their version of ‘perfect’ or ‘imper- 
fect’) have defended the same central position - 
today the defence of democracy and the defeat of 
Franco, while ‘tomorrow’ we will examine the 
problems of the revolution. That is how they 
become accomplices in the Popular Front - mak- 
ing war and smothering all revolutionary possi- 
bilities. 


Trotsky shows in his article that when workers 
submit to bourgeois leadership, in the course of 
civil war, their defeat is inevitable. But doesn’t 
Crux say that despite all, the victory of Caballero 
over Franco was not impossible? And, moreover, 
the workers have submitted themselves to bour- 
geois direction! Ah yes! We have to struggle with 
Caballero without submitting to him, isn’t that so? 
Trotsky must be living in the clouds , because the 
capitalist state which took into its hands the Re- 
publican army posed the problem thus - it will lead 
the anti-fascist war according to bourgeois criteria 
or there will be no war, but it will do so so on one 
direct front not concealed from Franco. We can 
not ally ourselves in war with bourgeois democ- 
racy and separate ourselves from it. Two years 
have proved that, on this terrain, proletarians have 
had to progressively abdicate their social aspira- 
tions, all in the name of war interests whose 
representative was the state, and to reestablish the 
rule of law. 


It is only on the level of subterfuge that Trotsky 
will always find refuge. There has been an alliance 
in Spain with the ‘shadow of the bourgeoisie’, 
because the bourgeoisie has passed, in its fat 
majority, over to Franco. It is though, a very 
powerful ‘shadow’, because Republican Spain 
preserved the capitalist state intact and pledged 
itself to it, in addition to the parties of the Popular 
Front, the POUM, the anarchists and the Trotskyists 
themselves. No one dreamed of an assault on 
power, to destroy the state and to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, because one does not fight with a 
‘shadow’. Nevertheless, with some speed, the 
‘shadow’ took on form and body in the anti- 
worker repression and has at its disposal socialist 
and centrist agents acting with remarkable vigour, 
making each episode of the war an episode of the 
traditional reestablishment of the rhythm of 
bourgeois society, hot with the swirl of massacre. 
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Of course, we find here and there, in this ‘last 
warning’, some words which would allow us to 
suppose that an innovation had taken place, fur- 
ther taking a more serious stand, but they are only 
words. The problem of the state has not been dealt 
with. Must the workers struggle within the Re- 
publican army whose class content is determined 
by the class in power? Yes, Trotsky is understood, 
but it is necessary that the revolutionary masses 
have “a state apparatus which directly and im- 
mediately expresses their will”. This apparatus is 
that of the soviets. Yet in Russia the soviets sprang 
up and passed to the Bolsheviks on the basis of a 
perspective of defeatism and the destruction of the 
bourgeois army. Yet it is a fact that to safeguard 
the permanent revolution, Trotsky must defend 
republican democracy against Franco and that 
excludes defeatism. Evidently, in these conditions 
the soviets will remain a dream, but at least we will 
have had the consolation of having posed the idea. 


Further, Trotsky envisages some riposte to the 
civil war that the bourgeoisie set in motion against 
the proletariat within the Republican zone, but he 
forgets to tell us how. In fighting as ‘the best 
combatants on the front’, just as he explained it to 
the anarchists who will have found in that the 
chance to denounce before the masses the positions 
of the traitors? Yes! How can he push the prole- 
tariat into civil war with nothing, nothing to destroy 
the military fronts? The puzzle left by Trotsky 1s 
as dark at the beginning as at the end. Is it necessary 
to advocate the fraternisation of the exploited on 
the two fronts, to annihilate the capitalist state, in 
the first place? It is here that we find the line of 
demarcation between shameful partisans, enthu- 
siasts of the imperialist war in Spain or China, and 
internationalists. Trotsky and his Fourth Interna- 
tional have chosen. The events of Spain have 
proven this categorically. We have also chosen, 
which is why we separate ourselves from them, 
not on the questions of divergences but on the 
question of class. These Trotskyist ‘lessons’ are 
destined to repeat the experience in other countries, 
their ‘warnings’ are clearly deformations destined 
to confuse the minds of workers who may come 
across them. 


Notes ae 

1 See Bilan 44 Un grand renégat a la queue de 
paon. 

2 The original editorial comments of Octobre have 
been left unchanged. 

3 Trotsky had to eschew all political activity as a 
condition of his political asylum in Norway. 

4 For more on this see the article on fascism in this 
issue. 

5 The target of this article is a text by Trotsky 
entitled The Lessons of Spain: The Last Warning, 
written on December 17th, 1937. It can be found in 
the collection Leon Trotsky The Spanish Revolution 
(1931-9), Pathfinder Press NY 1973 pp. 306-26. 
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